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OVERHEARINGS. 
Poets talk much of the opportunities of study pre- 
sented by the country—how it is impossible to walk 
abroad without being struck by some fine arrangement 
of natural objects—how, to come at once to the well- 
known words of Shakspeare’s duke, 
Tongues may be found in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

But, without prejudice to this eloquence of inanimate, 
or at least soulless matter, we are inclined after all 
to think that the mind of a studious observer can no- 
where find a better field than in the large city. To 
muse for hours over the primrose by the river’s brim, 
or to sit in the calm of eve, and watch the proceedings 
of the great scene-shifter, Nature, may no doubt af- 
ford “ thoughts that do lie too deep for tears :”’—in the 
quiet and the leisure which the mind enjoys in such 
circumstances, feelings may spring up in hearts that 
elsewhere would be hard and barren as the beaten 
highway. But certainly for the study of human na- 
ture, and to bring into regular and constant action 
our sympathies towards our fellow-creatures, no expe- 
riences can be like those presented by the wonderful 
piece of social mechanism—a London—a Manchester 
—a Dublin—a Glasgow—or an Edinburgh. We there 
see—but why tell what we see, when most know it so 
well? Enough that there alone is man found in all 
his ranks, all his modes of subsistence, all shades of 
moral character, all degrees of happiness and of wretch- 
edness. A single half hour, during which one passes 
from a Regent Street into a St Giles’s, or from a 
Grafton Street into the Liberties, is worth a twelve- 
month of observation of life in the country. 

That so much is to be seen by those who have eyes 
to see in a large city, appears to us peculiarly true, 
when we recollect how much significance we have 
often found merely in what we chanced to overhear 
of the communings of pairs or groups, in passing 
along the street. Scarcely do we ever traverse a chain 
of streets in the most hurried or abstracted manner, 
without catching from some party, of high, of low, or 
of middle rank, some ear-glimpse that thus carries a 
meaning beyond the words of which it consists—per- 
haps imprinting as effectually a whole history, as do 
some of those matchless works of art which are so 
noted for telling their own tale, or at least exciting 
some sympathising sense of the condition of the speak- 
ers, and of the feelings and ideas which fortune has 
made predominant in their nature. Often have we 
thus approached a group, to us bearing no external 
mark that could call .or particular attention — we 
passed—a word or a clause of a sentence fell upon the 
ear—and as we went on, without perhaps turning 
round to scan the being who spoke, we felt that one 
heart had addressed another, and that a cord was 
tingling responsive to a note which had been struck. 
Thus even in the busy mart, where all appears to give 
place to the stern pursuit of wealth and the artificial 
solemnity of public affairs, may a spark of nature be 
elicited, equal at least in interest to the little flower 
which startles, as it glances forth from the bosom of 
the wilderness, with a thought of its unassuming 
beauty and speeding fate of a day, or those merry 
dancers which come out for an hour to play beside the 
village children, and, returning then to forgetfulness, 
silently tell those children that life will be to them but 
a little extension of the leave to sport. 

As might be expected, the expressions overheard 
dropping from individuals, in most cases bear refe- 
rence to well-known circumstances in the classes to 
which the individuals belong. The poor man’s talk 
usually is of work—“ leave to toil.” He is heard 
speaking of the whereabouts of his labour, and its 


gains, and discussing all its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. He has far to go, and finds his lot embittered, 
or he goes little way, and is comparatively happy. One 
day we heard an old man complaining of a fall of a 
penny—only a penny—in the rate of payment of some- 
thing, perhaps some considerable amount or space of 
toil. So small a matter, but so important to him—-how 
much it said of the general nature of his mode of life, 
its severe exertions and limited comforts! But the 
casualties of the poor man’s lot throw all daily and 
ordinary distresses into shade. Soon after the be- 
ginning of the severe winter just passing, we heard 
one humble toil-worn man of about middle age say to 
another, as they stood to speak a few minutes in cross- 
ing each other on their way home from labour, “ He 
wasn’t stout a’ summer.” From the tone of the 
speaker, it must have been a relative who was meant, 
probably a son. And it was during summer that this 
poor man was not stout, Passing on without pause, 
we heard not a word more—no intelligence as to the 
state of the sufferer in the ungenial season which had 
succeeded. But what was to be expected now of him 
whose exhausted frame shook even in the balmy time 
of the last beautiful July and August? In connec- 
tion with the drooping attitudes of the pair, and the 
subdued and melancholy tones of the speaker, that 
state must have been sad indeed. And then we are 
to recollect that the person alluded to was in a rank 
of life, where not to be stoué is to be ruined and pau- 
perised at the best, even should the blessing of health 
be ultimately restored. God help the poor sufferer, 
whoever he was. ‘ 

The very vices of the poor supply touching matters 
for the passing listener “‘ who has ears.” ‘* He has 
been in Bridewell since the Monday before the New 
Year,” was the quiet declaration—or it might be called 
confession—of one poor woman, who stood withaverted 
face and a corner of her apron in her hand, in conver- 
sation with another, who regarded her with a dubious, 
but upon the whole compassionate look. It was ina 
part of the town which supplies nine-tenths of the 
cases of petty crime which blacken the city calendar. 
The speaker, any body could have sworn, was a mo- 
ther, and she was speaking of a son. Her own appear- 
ance augured little for her own exemption from 
darkening error, and yet it was with a natural and 
creditable shame that she mentioned the proved guilt 
and deserved punishment of one for whose conduct she 
could not but feel that she was in some degree respon- 
sible. The expression, though no explaining word fol- 
lowed, in an instant disclosed a poor, struggling, miser- 
able household, one of the many in every close-pent 
city, where human nature has been so long ill treated, 
and stung, and neglected of all kindly influences, that 
at last neither the world nor the world’s law is consi- 
dered as a friendly thing. On another occasion, in a 
hurried passage through the same part of the town by 
night, for it is just its worst misfortune that every one 
likes to get through it quickly, we caught a momentary 
glimpse of a pair, evidently man and wife, the man 
struggling and staggering determinedly on in a par- 
ticular course, while the wife appeared to exert every 
energy of her nature to turn him back. The words 
which reached us, as the sight for a moment passed 
before our eye, were never to be forgotten—“‘ Oh, Bob, 
ye’ll break my heart,” the three last words being pro- 
nounced distinctly and slowly, with a thrilling empha- 
sis of indescribable anguish on that here printed in 
italics, Alas for the habits of the poor, and alas for 
the painful circumstances which generate those habits, 
and lead to greater pain ! 

In these overhearings, as in other cases, we find that 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, 


The serving girl is heard alluding to “ places;” the 

little apprentice boy to long errands, or whether it is 

better to be an ironmonger or a grocer. The female 

child, whose duty it is to carry a large basket full of 

gaieties to please the tastes of ladies, is almost sure, as 

she draws up for a moment to converse with some 

fatigued counterpart of herself, to be heard adverting 

to the treatment, kind, or harsh, or indifferent, which 

she receives from her mistress. Master tradesmen of 

the operative kind are heard alluding to “jobs,” their 

desireablenes or the reverse. Shopkeeping tradesmen 

make remarks on passing politics, general or local. 

The word “ Demerara” or “ Levant” will be caught 
in passing a couple of merchants in the cities where 
commerce is carried on extensively. In passing a 
group of gentlemen in front of a club-house, horses, 

dogs, races, and politics, are found to be the prevailing 
topics. Some such word as ‘* Melton” or “ Doncas- 
ter” reveals—all that is worth knowing. Go, again, 
to the fashionable promenade at vanity’s high hour of 
cause, and listen to some interchange of greetings be- 
tween the fine lady in her carriage and some gentle. 
man friend looking in from his horse, or from the 
pavement, and how characteristic are the overheard 
words sure to be! How significant of the endless 
round of enjoyments and follies of the class, and what 
a contrast to the murmuring of the old labourer about 
the reduction of the penny, or the “* He wasn’t stout 
a’ summer” of the middle-aged artizan! Yet even 
here a tranquil mind will find matter to awake feelings 
more mournful than censorious, The so highly ex- 
alted and so much pampered reminds as faithfully of 
the social and individual errors of man, and of his 
witlessness as yet of all that is really advantageous to 
him, as 


poor humanity’s afflicted will, 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny, 
in the sore o’er-laboured man to whom the loss of a 
penny was an affliction, or him who had to look nightly 
on the prostrated strength of a son who was never to 
see another summer’s sky. 

The subject is not without its lively side. One 
often, in moving along, receives a passing gust of ple- 
beian wit, or discovers some amusing trait of plebeian 
character. During the late severe weather, several 
gentlemen were so kind as to amuse the Edinburgh 
public, at their own expense, by a very curious and 
novel variety of that enthusiasm of curricle-driving 
which Horace was, we believe, the first to describe. 
They got sledges of the Russian fashion, furnished with 
gilt ornaments, bells, and other paraphernalia, on 
which they dashed along through the streets, in dress 
and aspect very much like polar bears. As one of 
these machines passed us, we heard an old sardonic 
street porter, who was lounging about with his hands 
in his pockets, say to a brother of the cord, “ A fine 
way, that, of driving through an act o’ parliament— 
nae duty for nonsense o’ that kind!” Wealth, in 
the indulgence of its follies, little thinks of the shafts 
which poverty is launching at it. It never occurs 
to gay folk, while enjoying themselves in brilliant 
drawing-rooms till the early hours of the morning, to 
consider what will be the strain of the remarks made 
upon them, on the wintry street, by the coachmen and 
chairmen who wait to conduct them to their homes, 
What is likely to be the notion which a Highland 
sedan-carrier forms respecting the fine lady who, 
after being the admired of all admirers for a long 
evening, comes down, about two in the morning, 
muffled, and commits herself to his tender protec- 
tion? We have no doubt that, in nine out of ten 
cases, there would be more genuine entertainment in 


overhearing a few of the remarks of these poor fellows, 
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as they try to keep themselves in warmth and good 
humour, amidst the cold gusts of a sleety midnight, 
than in all that is going on up stairs. 

It might be both of importance to eminent persons 
to hear the expressions casually dropped respecting 
them by the people, and of interest to the people to 
cat¢h glimpses of the discourse of eminent persons, 
Washington was greatly struck, in the course of a 
ceremonial entry he was making into a town, to hear 
a little boy say to his father, who was holding him up, 
“ Why, he is only a man after all!”—an affecting 
lesson, which did not pass unimproved by the repub- 
lican hero, If any contemporary of Socrates, or Cesar, 
or Shakspeare, or any other person greatly distinguished 
for wisdom or genius, had chronicled a few detached 
sentences which they had overheard these men utter 
as they passed along the streets with their friends, how 
glad should we now have been to read such sentences! 
A friend of ours, with whom Walter Scott is one of 
the most favourite characters of modern times, tells 
us that he never can forget the pleasure he felt 
many years ago, when a boy, in hearing that great 
man say drolly to a friend, as he was passing along 
Prince’s Street, “ She like a lamb the lion led”—no 
doubt a jesting allusion to some personage who had 
the fortune to be led by a silken chain, when one of 
iron could not have constrained him. On another 
occasion, he saw Henry Mackenzie, the Man of Feel- 
ing, coming along the same street in his open carriage, 
when Scott, who was walking on the pavement, stop- 
ped to interchange a few words with him, the old man 
leaning from the window to shake hands with his 
successor in the glories of successful fiction. When 
our friend passed, Mackenzie was saying— Why, like 
Tristram Shandy, I’m not much given to greetings in 
the market-place, but I am always glad to see you, Sir 
Walter.” These are absolutely trifles; but is it not 
just one of the most expressive proofs of the influence 
of genius, that common men cannot help feeling that 
they have a value ? 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF ANIMALS. 
Tne different degrees of intelligence observable in 
different animals, from the animalcule up to man, 
form a subject of curious inquiry; and it is still more 
interesting to trace the corresponding differences in 
that nervous system by which animals feel, perceive, 
act, and think, 

Even animalcules which eseape the eye, and would 
escape it though it were a hundred times more acute 
in perceiving small objects, afford reason for supposing 
that, in their minute frames, there must be some- 
thing bearing the character of a nervous system. 
While swimming in the drop of fluid, which is to 
them a mighty and a populous world, the infusory 
animalcules turn aside when they encounter one an- 
other, or meet any other obstacle, and pursue their 
prey in such a way as to indicate beyond a doubt their 
possession of those powers of voluntary action, which, 
we have the strongest reason to suppose, are only to 
be found in connection with a nervous system, Ac- 
cordingly, the indefatigable microscopical observer, 
Ehrenberg, pushed his inquiries into the subject, 
until he really discovered, in some of the larger ani- 
malcules, an organisation which he believed to be a 
nervous system, He observed, ina species of the Roti- 
ferous Infusories, a series of small grey nervous masses, 
considered by him to be ganglions,* from which ner- 
vous cords or filaments passed off to the head and 
other parts of the body. The correctness of Ehren- 
berg’s conclusions upon this point is greatly confirmed 
by his discovery, in the same animals, of distinct bands 
of muscular fibres, as the immediate source of motion. 
In the larger animals, the contractile or motive power 
of muscles is always derived from nerves, 

From the sluggish, unsensitive, and almost veget- 


* The medullary matter, of which a nervous system is formed, 
is so called from the resemblance which it bears to medulla, mar- 
row. Medullary or nervous matter is a soft and tenacious sub- 
stance, most commonly of a white, or orange-white colour, but 
sometimes brown, yellow, grey, and blackish-grey. When mi- 
nutely examined, it appears to consist of an aggregation of very 
small particles of different sizes. It is usually shaped either into 
rounded masses, or into cylindrical or flattened cords. When of 
large extent, and confined in the cavity of the skull, these 
rounded nervous masses receive the name of brain or cerebrum, 
and when of smaller size, are called ganglions, or ganglia. The 
cylindrical masses of nervous matter, when placed along the ver- 
tebral column or backbone, are termed the spinal cord, and the 
smaller medullary cords, which are distributed and sent out from 
the concentrated masses, are termed nerves. 


able character of some of the lowest tribes of Zoophytes, 
such as Sponges, Polypi, and Meduse, we might an- 
ticipate that they possess a nervous system of the very 
lowest order, if any. In reality, no trace of such a 
system is to be discovered in them, though perhaps 
our means of detecting it are as yet imperfect. Even 
in those Meduse or sea-flowers or jellies, as they are 
popularly called, which sometimes extend to a diameter 
of two feet, no nervous system has been detected, In 
some, however, sensibility and will, the common ope- 
rations or results of a nervous system, are seen, and 
hence it may be surmised that this department of the 
animal economy is not altogether wanting in them, and 
in the rest of the class. For example, the polypus, called 
the hydra viridis, a creature about one inch in length, 
and which consists simply of a fleshy tube, open at 
both ends, with a row of feelers or tentacula around 
one of the ends, is capable of moving from spot to spot, 
and grasps with its feelers any object they may happen 
to touch. In this creature a nervous system might be 
looked for, and very probably would be discovered but 
for one circumstance. The hydra’s body is divisible 
without loss of life to any of the parts, and thence it 
is inferred that the nervous principle in it has no cen- 
tre-point, but is equally diffused over its whole bulk. 
The nervous matter is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
be detected. This want of any central seat of the 
nervous energy may be held as the one great cause 
why the Zoophytes stand at the very bottom of the 
scale of being, as far as the sensorial powers are con- 
cerned; for we find such concentrations of the nervous 
matter and energy into masses to be always more and 
more prominent as we look upwards in the scale, until 
we reach man, in whom they are most prominent of all. 
Ascending to that division of the Animal King- 
dom, called the Articulated or jointed animals, which 
are next in structure and intelligence above the or- 
ders already noticed, we find an extremely simple 
nervous system, corresponding with the imperfect 
developement of their powers of sensation and per- 
ception. A specimen of the animals alluded to is 
the ascaris, or round worm, in which a slender and 
apparently single nervous filament is seen passing 
along the lower side of the body, without any enlarge- 
ment or ganglionin itscourse. This filament or nerve 
splits into two on reaching the neck. In articulated 
animals of a higher order than the ascaris, such as 
the common earth-worm, we find the first appearance 
(out of the microscopic world) of any thing resembling 
a brain, or concentration of nervous matter into a mass. 
Earth-worms have a double nervous cord, running 
along the lower surface of their bodies, and studded 
with small knots or ganglions, each of which corre- 
sponds to a segment of the body. “It is probable 
(says Dr Roget) that these knots perform, in each 
segment of the worm, an office analogous to that of 
the brain and spinal marrow (or cord) of vertebrated 
animals, serving as centres of nervous, and perhaps 
also of sensorial, powers.”” One knot, larger than the 
others, is found in the neck, and is generally regarded 
as analogous with the true brain of man and the larger 
animals, The existence of a separate ganglion for 
each segment, giving sensation separately to the part, 
is doubtless the cause why the bodies of many worms, 
when divided into parts, retain in all of them the fa- 
culty of sensation, and the power of voluntary motion. 
In Insects and Crustaceous animals, which belong 
also to the Articulated division of animated beings, the 
nervous system continues still to be ganglionic; that 
is to say, their bodies are supplied with nervous energy 
through a series of the small knots which have been 
described as existing in the worms. But in some of 
the Crustacea, there is an approach towards a greater 
concentration of the nervous power—in short, towards 
a single brain, instead of many small ones, In the 
spider crab, for example, the ganglions have coa- 
lesced into two large masses, or brains, which supply 
the whole body with nerves. Insects, in all their 
states, have a ganglionic nervous system; and hence 
it happens, that, as in the case of worms, their bodies 
may be divided, without the loss (for a time, at least) 
of sensation or voluntary motion in either of the parts, 
When we advance to the Molluscous or soft-bodied 
animals, the next highest division of the animal 
kingdom, and of which the snail, the oyster, and the 
leech, are specimens, we find approaches made to- 
wards a higher developement of the nervous system, 
than either in the Articulated animals or the Zoo- 
phytes. The nervous system in the Molluscous 
animals is still ganglionic, but in many of them 
there is one large ganglion (as in the snail, for ex- 
ample) existing in the head, and supplying, we may 
believe, the place of a brain. In the Molluscous ani- 
mals, also, are first perceived distinct nervous centres, 
or ganglions, for some of the senses. Two ganglions, 
in many of these animals, are set apart for supplying 
the optic nerves, or nerves on which vision depends, 
The long nervous cords which pass in a straight line 
along the bodies of worms and insects, and on which 
the ganglions are placed, are arranged circularly, in- 
stead of longitudinally, in the Molluscous animals, 
We come now to the consideration of the nervous 
system in the Vertebrated or back-boned division of 
animals, to which man belongs. ‘ The characteris- 
tic type (says Dr Roget) of the nervous system of 
vertebrated animals, is that of an elongated cylinder 


of nervous matter, extending down the back, and 
lodged in the canal formed by the grooves and arches 
of the vertebre or bones of the spine.” The four 
classes of the Vertebrated division—namely, Mam. 
malia (sucking animals), Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes 
—have this nervous arrangement in common, and in 
some respects it is identical with that found in the 
invertebrafef animals ; the most of these, as has been 
described, having a long medullary cord as the centage 
and chief link of the nervous energy. But on the 
nervous cord, in the Vertebrated animals, there are 
no ganglions. In place of them, there is found one 
large nervous mass, to wit, the brain. 

The brain may be regarded as an expansion of the 
anterior or upper end of the spinal cord, and its mag. 
nitude varies much in the different classes of verte- 
brated animals. A progressive increase in ,its size is 
to be observed as we ascend from fishes to reptiles, 
from reptiles to birds, and from birds to mammalia, 
In complexity of arrangement, and in the proportion 
of parts, there is as much difference throughout these 
classes, as in the gross relative bulk. These are all 
points of great interest and importance, as it cannot 
be questioned that these accumulations of nervous 
matter exist for the purpose of endowing animal 
bodies with the sensorial powers, or with the higher 
faculties of mind. Whether animals possess t 
endowments in a degree proportioned to the bulk of 
their nervous masses, or brains, is a point 
difficult to determine. It is one, however, worthy of 
attentive consideration, 

Dr Mayo, in his work on Physiology, remarks—“ It 
does not appear that a greater quantity of brain neces- 
sarily goes with mental superiority. Were this the 
case, the whale and the elephant, whose brains are 
actually larger than the human brain, should have 
more than human reason, Neither does the relative 
weight of the brain to the whole body appear to be the 
measure of mental superiority. The weight of the 
human brain is one thirty-fifth part only of the weight 
of the entire frame, while that of a canary bird is one- 
fourteenth,” Yet it may be generally admitted, that 
in the successive classes of vertebrated animals, from 
fishes up to the highest of the mammalia, there goes 
with the expanding brain a sensible mental improve- 
ment. This improvement must be to a certain extent 
dependent upon absolute bulk, and also in some degree 
upon relative weight to the body of each animal, not- 
withstanding the exception in the case of the whale and 
elephant, pointed out by Dr Mayo, It may also de- 
pend in part upon absolute difference in the matter of 
which different brains are composed, and also upon 
the greater or lesser complexity of their arrangement. 
Fishes, which stand at the bottom of the scale of ver- 
tebrated animals, have not only the smallest brains, 
but also the simplest in structure. The brain of a 
fish consists of little else than a number of grey no- 
dules, which severally give origin to the various nerves 
of the senses; for, in all the higher animals, it is to 
be observed, the senses of seeing, hearing, &c., depend 
on distinct nerves. In fact, it can scarcely be said 
that there is any appearance of a true brain or cere- 
brum in any of the fish tribes, all that is present being 
of the nature of the cerebellum, or little brain, which, 
as we shall have occasion to notice, is considered by 
many as the seat of the purely animal propensities in 
man, The brain of reptiles does not reach a much 
higher type than that of fishes. But in birds, there 
is more clearly to be traced the existence of a cerebrum 
or true brain, distinct from the cerebellum. In the 
mammalia, again, all the parts found in the human 
brain make their appearance distinctly, and in many 
families approach with great closeness to the type of 
the human structure. 

We can only find space here to allude generally to 
the well-known qualities of the dog, the horse, and 
the elephant, to the sagacity of the raven or the mag- 
pie, and to the educability of many of the smaller 
birds, as affording proof that the approach of the ner- 
vous system to the human type, brings with it an in- 
crease of docility and intelligence. The closest re- 
semblance to the brain and head of man is undoubtedly 
found in such animals of the ape tribe as the chim- 
panzee and pongo. But in the brain of man there is 
a distinct ity: It contains much more surface 
than that of the highest quadrupeds. This is accom- 
plished by means of a eh greater number of — 
and convolutions than in the brains of other animals, 
the object of which seems to have been that the brain 
might go into a space not too great for the bulk of 
the body. There is the more reason for believi 
that virtue partly lies in extent of surface, in as mu 
as the outer or surface part of the brain is not of the 
white consistence of the interior, but of a grey or ash- 
coloured appearance, and hence distinguished as the 
cineritious matter. By reason of these foldings on the 
surface, the quantity of cineritious matter in the hu- 
man brain very greatly exceeds that of any other ver- 
tebrated creature. 

The human brain is divided into two principal por- 
tions, the largest called the cerebrum, and the sm 
the cerebellum. The cerebrum occupies all the ante- 
rior, lateral, and superior portions of the head, and 
the cerebellum lies i diately above the neck. They 
have been separated by nature by means of a strong 
ligamentous partition, doubtless for some great pur- 
pose. From its being found prominently developed 
in the majority of animals, and for other reasons, the 
cerebellum has been supposed to be the seat of propen- 
sities common to all animals; while the cerebrum is 
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arded as the seat of the higher mental qualities. 
The prominence and extent of the cerebrum in man, 
would indeed induce one to expect that it should be 
specially connected with those faculties for which man 
is distinguished ; and numerous observations, made 
both on the lower animals as contrasted with man, 
and on human beings as contrasted with one another, 
tend to confirm this conclusion as to the uses of the 
cerebrum. The cerebrum, in the ape tribe, is strik- 
ingly defective in developement, particularly in the 
anterior and superior regions; and hence it may not 
unfairly be inferred, that those faculties of the human 
being, which apes are not possessed of, have their seat 
in those regions. The faculties in question may be 
generally termed the reflective powers. In confirma- 
tion of the opinion that the superior frontal regions of 
the human head are the seat of these powers, it is found 
that those human beings who are deficient in them 
have their heads depressed in that quarter. The na- 
tive of Terra del Fuego, who approaches as nearly a3 
man can do in character to the unreflective, irrational 
animal, has a “‘forehead villanous low.” Nevertheless, 
there is still a wide difference between the lowest order 
of human beings and apes, as regards the developement 
of the cerebrum ; and this difference lies chiefly in the 
depth of the convolutions, and the extent of the grey 
or cineritious matter. From what has been stated, 
however, we cannot but conclude that the cerebrum, 
or that part of the medullary matter contained in the 
human skull, which lies more particularly in the su- 
perior and anterior regions, is the seat of those powers 
which distinguish man from the lower animals. 

The full developement of the nervous system in 
man, to whom the subject has been now in a measure 
brought up, must be deferred to another opportunity. 


THE STRANGER OF THE VILLAGE, 
A STORY. 
BY MRS LOGAN, AUTHORESS OF “‘ ST JOHNSTON” AND 
OTHER WORKS. 
A GREAT many years ago, during the vernal equinox, 
a high gale suddenly arose towards evening, which 
speedily tossed into fury the waters of the ‘sea which 
washes the south-west distriet of Scotland. The heavy 
black clouds, which were tinged with a red glare, 
burst forth in several peals of thunder and vivid flashes 
of lightning ; and the storm was beginning to assume 
a most threatening aspect, when a small coasting vessel 
put up a flag, and stood in towards a little fishing 
village, situated in one of the beautiful bays of the 
Solway. This signal was immediately seen and com- 
prehended by the landlord of the little thatched pub- 
lic-house of the hamlet, yclept the Wallace Inn, and 
he stepped hastily into his kitchen to warn a boat’s 
crew of fishermen of the event, who were regaling 
themselves with their aceustomed libations. Four 
hardy fellows started on the instant to their feet, and 
were in a twinkling at the bottom of the bank, busied 
in launching their boat, which they had only an hour 
before drawn up high and dry upon the beach, in an- 
ticipation of the sweep that the waves were now mak- 
ing over their usual barriers, The landlord of the inn, 
and a young man whom business had made for the 
present an inmate of his little parlour, continued to 
watch the fishing-boat rise and fall, as it surmounted 
the white curling crests of the waves, or sank into 
their dark abysses, as if never to appear again. Ina 
short time, however, it was seen returning from the 
sloop, which again pursued its labouring course. 
What communication could this little vessel have to 
make with the people of the village in such a night ? 
was a question of no little curiosity to all who hap- 
pened to be looking on, save the landlord of the Wal- 
lace, who expected about this time a few ankers of 
contraband spirits, and thought it probable that an 
opportunity might have been seized to land them, 
when the weather made it unlikely that the exciseman 
would be upon the watch. The honest’man’s interest 
being concerned in this matter, he took care to be 
upon the beach when the boat returned ; but instead 
of having the agreeable duty of escorting a few ankers 
of gin to his tavern, he had to receive and pay proper 
obeisance to a stout-looking stranger, who jumped 
half-knee deep from the boat, and assisted as effectively 
as any of her crew in drawing her up once more to 
her dry station, A middle-sized black leather trunk, 
and a bundle of new fishing-rods, were the only lug- 
gage of the new comer. When the fireside of the inn 
kitchen was gained, and he had doffed his fur cap, 
and pulled off his rough greatcoat, both wet with the 
spray, he stood forth a goodly person, gifted with a 
very considerable portion of manly grace. He seemed 
about five-and-thirty years of age, and his handsome 
features, which were somewhat weather-beaten, and 
much sunburnt, appeared doubly swart, as contrasted 
with a high shining white forehead, surrounded by a 
thick shock of dark clustering hair. The expression of 


his countenance was that of honest open good humour; 
and there was something singularly bland in his 
smile, which displayed an even set of teeth that 
matched his forehead in whiteness. It was whispered 
among the fishermen who attended him to the inn, 
that he was a seafaring gentleman. None other would 
have been up to the sea language he used while in the 
boat, have feared the rough weather so little, and, 
above all, rewarded their trouble so liberally, or helped 
with such right good will to pull up the boat. This, 
therefore, was a settled point. What had brought 
him there was also speedily ascertained, for he pre- 
sently informed his host that he was a Mr Jones, who 
had taken a fishing and shooting lodge which had 
been advertised on the estate of Sir Charles Cardoness, 
now residing abroad. This brought on an introduc- 
tion to the young man formerly mentioned as watch- 
ing the boat from the inn window, and who was 
announced to the stranger as Mr Henry Ogilvie, son 
to Sir Charles’s factor, and his father’s assistant on 
the extensive estates under his management, and who 
was at present the only ostensible agent, the factor 
being laid up with a fit of gout in the county town, 
where his wife and daughters resided. Mr Henry was 
a fine-looking young man, with an intelligent coun- 
tenance, and frank manners, that seemed to gain 
mightily on the stranger while they remained toge- 
ther, and which produced a degree of intimacy, and 
a request from the latter that he would accompany 
him next morning to his new residence. This, when 
seen, was declared to be every way to the satisfaction 
of Mr Jones. A decent elderly woman was recom- 
mended as servant, and in a few days he had removed 
himself, his trunk, and his fishing-rods, to the lodge, 
where Mr Ogilvie was a frequent guest. 

It soon, however, became matter of speculation to 
the people of the hamlet and its neighbourhood, that 
the most inviting spring days found Mr Jones not en- 
gaged in the business of catching trouts, but angling 
for information respecting their own affairs. His 
friend, Mr Henry, had introduced him during their 
rides (for, like most seamen, he seemed very fond of 
equestrian exercises) to all the farmers’ houses on the 
estates of Sir Charles Cardoness, where he seemed quite 
at home, as well as in the village, in all which places 
he continued to ask as many questions as though he 
had been appointed inquisitor-general of the district. 
Now, though he was generally liked, for he was fond 
of a good joke and a hearty laugh, and had a thousand 
ways of making himself agreeable to all ages, in one 
thing he was extremely provoking. Those features, 
generally so placid and benevolent, could assume an 
almost stern expressicn of dignified distance, which set 
all curiosity at defiance with regard to his own his- 
tory or affairs; and there was a certain indefinable 
something about him, which made it very difficult to 
treat him with any degree of familiarity not sanctioned 
by himself. He, however, voluntarily confessed that 
he had been for many years mate of an Indiaman, but 
that, having twice suffered shipwreck, he had retired 
from the service after having made by it barely what 
sufficed for an independence. 

Among the stranger’s favourite haunts, was the 
manse, to which he was also introduced by young 
Ogilvie, who seemed a particular favourite there. In 
this picturesque country there was much of striking 
and grand scenery, but not even the most sublime 
views seemed to have so much attraction for him as 
the little modest mansion of the village pastor. Divided 
from the churchyard by a thin row of lilacs and labur- 
nums, the precincts of this place appeared invested by 
almost as holy a calm as the resting-place of the dead, 
which it so nearly adjoined. Its master was an excel- 
lent old man, whose mild demeanour and exemplary 
life rendered him a most suitable shepherd to his little 
flock. Though a man of learning, his patience and 
charity were what chiefly endeared him to his people. 
His stipend was narrow, and his congregation rude 
and small; but his own modest spirit of resignation 
and content was in good keeping with the religion he 
professed and the duties he fulfilled. The manse, all 
unpretending as it was, had such an air of home com- 
fort in its neat arrangement and perfect cleanliness, 
that, when Mr Jones sat reclined in one of the old- 
fashioned easy chairs of its parlour, and experienced 
the warm and sincere hospitality of its owner and his 
two lovely daughters, and beheld the tender affection 
which united the family, he said to himself, “ Here 
certainly is happiness, if any where.” This picture 
of tranquillity fascinated our stranger, and a visit to 
the manse became one of his prime enjoyments. Here 
he would sit for hours admiring the feminine beauty 
of the sensible and guileless Jane, the minister’s eldest 
daughter, her dutiful attention to her father, and the 
maternal care she took of her sister Eleanor, who was 
five years younger than herself. But perhaps what 
as much as any thing won his heart, was the sweet- 
ness with which she always complied with his requests 
to sing and play to him those touching national 
airs which float like beautiful exhalations over the 
moral atmosphere of Scotland, and to which, he de- 
clared, he could listen for hours together. This source 
of enjoyment, with the sympathy which unites those 
of similar tastes, dispositions, and principles, soon 
created a degree of intimacy between the stranger 
and the inmates of the manse, which seemed to be 
strengthened by each interview; and it was with a 
feeling of pleasure that the idea would sometimes in- 
trude itself on the mind of the worthy minister, that 
Mr Jones, who so much admired the musical talents 


of his eldest daughter, would in all probability, dur- 
ing the familiar intercourse now established between 
them, become her professed lover. There was, how- 
ever, no encouragement given by the stranger to any 
such view, for his words and actions were always 
scrupulously guarded in all that related to Jane; and 
if any conclusion of the kind could be formed by her- 
self or her father, it was only from their observations 
of his countenance, which sometimes involuntarily 
afforded too tender a comment on words that were 
commonplace in signification. Yet both father and 
daughter frequently said to themselves, “ What do we 
really know of this man, or of his history, save from 
his own lips ?”” and they would try, though ineffectu- 
ally, to keep down their growing regard for him, and 
that strong interest they felt in all he said and did, 
which seemed to be usurping a most unaccountable 
dominion over their feelings, If the father was sen- 
sible of this dominion, the innocent Jane, on whose 
heart no soft impression had ever been made before, 
was doubly so. In short, she had so often listened to 
Mr Jones’s narratives of his adventures, and given 
them her tears, that she might be said, like Desde- 
mona, to “ love him for the dangers he had passed,” 
though he had never said, “ he loved her that she did 
pity them,” 

While the stranger stood on this footing at the manse, 
some extraordi circumstances were from time to 
time occurring in the village. Parcels of provisions and 
furnishings of various kinds, and even little sums of money, 
reached certain of the more necessitous villagers, without 
their knowing whence they came ; and a young and me- 
ritorious couple, whom poverty prevented from marrying, 
were, in some inexplicable way, supplied with enough to 
enable them to gratify their mutual wishes. All was set 
down to the account of Mr Jones; but the feeling which 
took possession of the villagers in consequence was not 
one of unmixed gratitude. It was suggested by some 
envious spirits that there might be something under his 
apparent generosity—that it might even be a tampering 
with their most important interests—or at least that it 
was far too unlike common conduct, to be quite right. 
Mr Jones thenceforth of course passed as a mysterious, 
if not in some degree supernatural being, among this 
simple people, notwithstanding all the protestations of 
the honest landlord that he paid his bill like any Christian 
gentleman, and the still more valiant defence of Davie 
the hostler, who, delighted with the douceur he obtained 
for teaching Mr Jones to ride, got a black eye in fighting 
out his vindication with Black Will the smith. 

One day, in passing the parlour window, the stranger 
caught a glance of the minister’s youngest daughter, the 
commonly light-hearted and blithe Eleanor, sitting in a 
corner near a table, on which her arms rested, while her 
head was bowed down on her hands. It was an attitude 
of sorrow, and he felt himself arrested while he looked 
earnestly at her, and heard her abandon herself to a burst 
of grief. He was determined not to remain in ignorance 
of its cause, although he thought he could guess from 
whence it arose, and he softly opened the outer door of 
the house, entered the room, and walked silently up to 
her. He had laid his hand upon her shoulder before she 
perceived him, and she would now have fled out of the 
room, had he not seized both her hands, and seated her 
beside him. “ Come, come,” he said, * I know all; Henry 
Ogilvie has quarrelled with his father on your account, 
and being dismissed from his business here, is to be sent 
immediately into England ; so much I had from himself. 
But, of course, you are not ignorant of the supernatural 
powers with which I have become newly invested ; I pro- 
mise you they shall be exerted in your behalf.” He ut- 
tered this with a comic expression of half jest, half earnest, 
and Eleanor was about to express her incredulity, when 
she heard her father’s footsteps, and he no sooner entered 
than she made her eseape. The evening was most invit- 
ing, and the minister and his friend strolled forth in the 
direction of the mansion-house of Sir Charles Cardoness. 
The fresh verdure of a mild spring lay on all around it. 
Every hill and valley, tree and bush, seemed rejoicing in 
the full pride of their unsullied livery of green, as yet un- 
scathed by the heat of the summer sun. The scenery of 
this part of the country was in Mr Jones’s eyes much en- 
hanced in beauty by its proximity to the coast, command- 
ing, as it did, a view of the ungovernable Solway, with 
its promontories, its little sequestered bays, its tributary 
streams, and its fringing woods, combining so much of 
soft and fairy imagery with the bold and grand, The 
mansion-house was a noble building, and stood in the 
midst of an extensive park, thickly studded with stately 
trees, between which were seen the glittering waters of 
the Solway. 

“ There is something to me singularly affecting,” said 
the minister, “ in the sight of this fine old building, when 
I look back to the period when all about it was magni- 
ficence and gaiecty. Ah,” he added, “ what fearful changes 
can crime effect! Perhaps you have never heard the cause 
of its abandonment by its present owner, who went into 
voluntary exile thirty years in the vain hope of ba- 
nishing the recollection of his misfortunes, by placing 
himself at a distance from the scene of their occurrence. 
His lady, a most lovely and fascinating young woman, on 
whom he doated with the fondest affection, proved faith- 
less, and was divorced. This heavy stroke deprived him 
at once of all enjoyment in his wealth, and he forsook his 
country, and went to Italy, where he has ever since lived 
the life of a hermit, while the rents of his large estates 
have been accumulating for the benefit of a distant heir, 
his only child having died soon after his mother’s deser- 
tion. I was the only person admitted to see Sir Charles 
before he left this place, and learned much of his mind 
during what I may call the gaspings of his agony. He 
had lost all faith in his wife’s former rectitude of con- 
duct, and seemed even to shudder at the name of his 

r little boy, who was about four years old, and whom 
removed from his sight, and sent into 
England to be brought up there. I shall never forget the 
pang which poe se me as I carried the poor little child 
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in my arms, and placed him in the carriage which was to 
convey him far from his home; or his lovely little coun- 
tenance, as he smiled upon me, totally unconscious that 
he was banished for ever from his father’s love. Nor can 
I say I was sorry, when I shortly after heard of this poor 
forsaken child’s death. Observe,” continued he, * that 
wing of the building; it consists of a suite of elegant 
apartments, fitted up and furnished under the direction 
of Lady Cardoness for her own use, and contains much 
that is tasteful and costly, for it remains to this day ex- 
actly as when inhabited by its fair and frail mistress. 
The person for whom she sacrificed her duty and her 
fame, made her his wife. But when was there happiness 
in such an union? She had forsaken a husband who 
really loved her, for 2 man who secretly despised and 
suspected her, and, after many years of remorse and mi- 
sery, she is lately dead. It is, however, a great consola- 
tion to learn, that, before her death, she became a sincere 
penitent. Let us hope that she has found forgiveness, 
and is now the inhabitant of a better world.” “ Amen!” 
said Mr Jones, in a voice which showed how deeply he 
was affected by the pastor's story ; and they turned their 
footsteps from the house. 

It was shortly after this conversation that Mr Jones 
announced to his friends at the manse his intention of 
leaving his fishing lodge for a few months, and also his 
determination of taking up his permanent abode some- 
where in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright on his return. 
Notwithstanding this promise, his departure was the 
cause of much regret. Nor could r Jane bid him 
farewell without a secret feeling of disappointment ; for 
though he had of late been so much less guarded in his 
expressions than usual, that he had drawn from the art- 
less girl such sentiments as she feared he must have felt 
to be rather unequivocal tokens of her regard, he had not 
once spoken decidedly of uniting his fate with hers. Poor 
Eleanor also felt that she had lost a kind friend, while 
she sometimes thought, with a faint ray of hope, on his 
— to interfere in her behalf with regard to her 
lover, who had been now some time absent. Yet as day 
after day passed on, this hope entirely forsook her. What 
then was the amazement of the family at the manse, 
when the factor one day made his appearance, and, beg- 
ging a private interview with the minister, not only gave 

is consent to his son’s marriage with Eleanor, but abso- 
Iutely became a suitor in his behalf! This proposal was, 
it may be supposed, not rejected, and the good people 
had hardly time to recover in some measure from their 
surprise, when fresh matter was furnished for speculation, 
both to them and to the whole neighbourhood. In short, 
the factor had taken up his abode upon the estate, and 
his ears, which had formerly appeared to be hermetically 
sealed against all complaints of the tenantry and labour- 
ers, were now only employed in listening to them, and 
all his time occupied in redressing them. What could 
have thus thawed the frozen factor ? was a question which 
all ranks on the estate set themselves in vain to solve. 
Meapwhiie, among the unaccountable proceedings of Mr 
Ogilvie was his diligent superintendence of a dwelling- 
house, which was erecting with all possible speed upon a 
spot not far from the wall of the park which enclosed the 
mansion-house. The place fixed upon for the new erection 
was a broad sunny glade, surrounded by woods, and com- 
manding a view of a deep winding valley, with its little 
impetuous stream, dashing its bright waters from rock to 
rock,and bursting into sight through the dark foliage of the 
trees which skirted it, while at some distance were seen 
the broad waters of the Solway. This was altogether 
such a situation as the lover of retired and picturesque 
scenery could not but pronounce perfect. The house was 
strictly in the cottage style, though large and commo- 
dious; and so many hands were employed upon it, that 
it rose to its completion as if by magic; so that at the 
end of a few months, being furnished by a fashionable 
upholsterer from Edinburgh, it was habitable. But who 
were to be its inhabitants, was unbreathed from any 
quarter; and there it stood, as if reared for the sole pur- 
pose of creating a very epidemic of curiosity. In a short 
time it was generally made known that Sir Charles Car- 
doness had } remem | from abroad, and not many weeks 
after, that he was ted shortly to take up his abode 
in the old mansion. m after, the day was fixed for his 
arrival, and the tenantry and villagers were invited to 
witness this glad event. 

A more beautiful day never shone from the heavens 
than that appointed for the celebration of this festival; 
for that such it was to be, appeared by the long tables, 
with their benches, on the lawn, the barrels of ale already 

laced near to them, and the gay wreaths of flowers hung 
n triumphal fashion over each gateway. By mid-day the 
wide portals of the magnificent avenue were flung open; 
and soon after, the whole population of the village, and 
the inhabitants of every farm-house and cot for miles 
round, were assembled within them, and, cheered by a 
band of music from a neighbouring town, awaited in 
anxious expectation the arrival of Sir Charles. The elder 
people meanwhile drew together in groups, and, qonies 
in whispers, compared the present rejoicing with those 
they had witnessed at the bringing home of their late 
untoctunate lady, and again at the birth of the son and 
heir, now dead ; and marvelled that their old lord should 
take any delight in seeing them met together again on 
the occasion of his return to the long-forsaken and lonely 
dwelling. But, hark! the approach of Sir Charles Cardo- 
ness is announced, the music has struck up 2 lively air, 
and the minister and his two lovely daughters stand with 
the factor, at his special desire, on the head of the steps 
of the principal entrance of the house. A splendid open 
carriage and four, with out-riders, is seen in the distance, 
and the acclamations of the crowd are unbounded; but, 
as it dashed up towards the steps, they were exchanged 
for murmurs of sursrise, for there sat in it only Mr Jones 
and Henry Ogilvie. The former had removed his hat 
from his head, and exposed to full view his finely expanded 
brow, while an expression of triumphant glee beamed 
from his eyes, and clothed his countenance in smiles of 
benevolence, mingled with arch as he sprang from 
the i followed by Henry Ogilvie, whose hand he 
put into that of Eleanor, while he said, “ Perhaps you 


will think him no mean magician, who, having transformed 
himself into Sir Charles Cardoness, is now the owner of 
this domain, has brought back your wandering lover, and 
provided you both with a pretty dwelling and a reason- 
able competency.” During this speech poor Jane became 
pale as death. This was not unobserved by her father, 
who drew her into an adjoining room, where they were 
immediately followed by Sir Charles, who, having con- 
jectured the nature of her feelings on the discovery of his 
exaltation, could not bear to subject her to such cruel 
suspense for one unnecessary moment. Therefore, in less 
time than it will take us to write it, he had offered him- 
self and his fortune to the beautiful but unpretending 
daughter of the minister. It is unnecessary to say that 
he was accepted, and that a happier gone than that day 
was caaiied at the old mansion, never been wit- 
nessed. 

An ample explanation was nov’ given of every event re- 
garding his own history, which appeared to involve any 
mystery. He informed them that he was himself no 
der than that son of Sir Charles Cardoness who was sup- 
posed to have died in childhood. His father, being de- 
termined never to acknowledge him as his son, had caused 
his name to be changed, and a rt of his death to be 
spread ; and having paid for his education, and made him 
to understand that his birth was illegitimate, settled on 
him a moderate annuity, and sent him adrift on the wide 
world to choose a profession for himself, while he was 
kept in profound ignorance of all the circumstances of his 
early history, or the name by which he had been called. 
Thus abandoned, his inclination led him to a seafaring 
life, and he embarked in an Indiaman, where he had risen, 
during nearly twenty years’ service, only to the rank of 
first mate, never having had either the influence or the 
pecuni: funds which might have obtained him the 
command ofa ship. At length, about a year before we 
introduced him to our readers, his unfortunate mother, 
feeling that her end was approaching, ventured to ad- 
dress a letter to his father, to be delivered after her death, 
in which she solemnly declared that she had been inno- 
cent till near the time of her elopement. It fell upon the 
mind of her unhappy husband with the force of truth, 
particularly as he oo she was ignorant that her child 
still lived. The conviction that - still had a son, pro- 
duced such a revolution of feeling, that he immediately 
hurried to London with all the yearnings of a parent, 
eager to embrace and restore him to his rights. Unfor- 
tunately he found that his son had just sailed on one of 
his long voyages. He was himself the last heir of entail 
on his estates, and had, in consequence of the disgust 
conceived against his child, bequeathed his property toa 
distant relation. His will was now altered, and his 
hitherto neglected offspring found himself, on his return 
from sea, the heir of one of the most names 
and largest estates in the south of Scotland. The meet- 
ing of father and child we shall not attempt to de- 
scribe; as soon as its keener sensations had in some 
measure subsided, the young man had determined, while 
his existence still remained a secret, to visit what were 
in time to be his estates, and judge for himself of the 
characters of those whose protector and friend he was 
to be; and in this determination he was much influenced 
by a strong bias to eccentricity, which prompted him to 
take delight in conferring benefits without its being known 
from what source they flowed. It was this humour that 
had influenced him in so oddly bestowing the suspected 
gifts on his villagers, joined with his wish to see what use 
would be made of their increased resources, and he never 
ceased to rejoice that he had adopted the plan of appear- 
ing incognito, as it had given him such ample means of 
making his observations at the manse, and obtaining a wife 
ee was engaged without the aid of his wealth 
or rank. 

But we must now hasten to bring our story to a con- 
clusion. Called on a sudden to attend his father in 
London, who was sup to have been seized by a 
mortal illness, he had left the village, as already related, 
and reached his parent’s deathbed in time to render to 
him many marks of affectionate regard, which had ren- 
dered the close of his life one of meee and peace. By 
a little judici agement, he had subsequently con- 
trived the surprise which he had now given to his friends 
in Scotland. The diligent investigation which Sir Charles 
had been for several months secretly making into the cir- 
cumstances of those about him, had given him cause of 
great dissatisfaction with his father’s factor, and he ac- 
cordingly now dismissed him, with a yearly allowance 
for the maintenance of his —;" while he assured him 
that he owed this to the — e had conceived for the 
character of his son, whom he meant to put in his place, 
and for whom he had erected the beautiful dwelling near 
to his own, of which we have already spoken. It was a 
heart-satisfying sight to witness the joy which lighted up 
every countenance on this memorable day, when Sir 
Charles made the round of the well-replenished tables on 
the lawn, giving promise of support and protection to 
each individual, as their need ye and assuring his 
villagers of the forgiveness which they humbly craved 
for their mistakes with regard to his benevolent gifts. 
Among the manifestations of joy, none were so obstre- 
perous as those evinced by poor Davie, the hostler, who, 
according to promise, was to be installed as principal 
groom. “ How is it ible,” said Sir Charles to the 
good old minister, as they witnessed the glee with which 
the dance on the green was carried on, “not to feel 
happy in the happiness of so many of our fellow-creatures. 
Twenty years of labour by day, and watching by night, 
while buffeting the waves, has given me a pretty good 
idea of the hardships of life, and it is my intention to 
ameliorate them to others. Providence has bestowed on 
me the ample means of rejoicing the hearts of thousands, 
and I am determined to use them for that . Let 
those who have been differently nurtw become the 
companions, and coy the follies and vices, of the fashion- 
able it; very different shall be my mode of practice. 
I shall be termed an odd fellow, but I am determined to 
be a happy one, by bestowing happiness on others.” 
And well did he keep his w for no sorrow was felt 
in the neighbourhood of his princely mansion, which he 


or his kind-hearted lady could avert. Nor was it only in 
the vicinity of their own dwelling that their beneficence 
was experienced; for they were frequently absent for 
months together in distant parts of the kingdom, indulg- 
ing Sir Charles Cardoness’s natural propensity to seeret 
benevolence. And now, reader, if you have followed us 
thus far with any degree of interest, you will rejoice to 
hear that the prosperity of the two families at the man- 
sion-house, and the factor’s cottage, continued uninter- 
rupted ; and that in each the children were brought up 
to practise the lessons of general philanthropy, early in- 
stilled into them by their parents; and that an assistant 
and successor being allowed to take ession of the 
manse, the excellent old minister lived alternately with 
his two daughters, until at a very advanced age he came 
to the grave “like a shock of corn fully ripe.” 


A FEW GLEANINGS RELATIVE TO 
THE EXCISE, 
In the year 1830, the excise duties collected in Great 
Britain and Ireland amounted to nearly twenty-one 
millions of pounds sterling, a sum which gives a 
most imposing idea of the vast resources of the coun- 
try, and the nature of the food and luxuries of the 
people. Since 1830, the revenue in this department 
has diminished ; nevertheless it is still the main item 
in the national receipts, and, along with the amount 
of custom duties (which were about nineteen millions 
in 1831), forms the principal source of pecuniary sup- 
port for the public service. The apparatus for col- 
lecting the excise duties has for some years been upon a 
most extensive and effective scale. The centre or head 
of the whole is a board of commissioners at a chief office 
in London ; these commissioners are seven in number, 
and the establishment over which they preside consists 
of twenty secretaries, thirty correspondents, twenty- 
four solicitors, twelve receivers-general, seventy-two 
accountants, besides comptrollers-general, and a va- 
riety of clerks and other functionaries—the whole 
amounting to 518 individuals, some of whom confine 
their duties to business connected with England, and 
others with Ireland and Scotland. Formerly, there 
were separate boards for Ireland and Scotland, located 
respectively at Dublin and Edinburgh ; but since 1826, 
the whole have been advantageously consolidated in 
the English establishment, All orders and appoint- 
ments now proceed from the office in London. We are 
informed that the number of letters received and to be 
attended to daily at this chief establishment averages 
two hundred and thirty, or 85,000 letters in the year. 

The active out-of-door department for gathering the 
excise duties, is composed of the following widely rami- 
fied apparatus of officials. The three countries, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, are each divided into a 
certain number of sections, called “ collections,” the 
number of which in England is fifty-five. A collec- 
tion sometimes includes only a single county, and at 
other times it consists of several counties, according to 
circumstances, Each collection is divided into “ dis- 
tricts,” usually six or seven, and each district is sub- 
divided into “ rides” and “ foot-walks.” A ride con- 
sists of a thinly peopled part, in which a horse has to 
be used by an officer, while a foot-walk is a town or 
part of a town and suburbs, in which the officer can 
execute his duties by a daily walk on foot. The gra- 
dation of rank in the officials corresponds with these 
divisions and subdivisions, The chief officer in each 
collection is the collector, whose duties are very com- 
prehensive. Below him are the supervisors, one of 
whom is over every district; and below the super- 
visors are the ordinary officers of excise, who superin- 
tend the rides or foot-walks. In each collection there 
are a supernumerary, and also certain assistants, and 
expectants. The business of the collector is to attend 
each market town in his collection eight times during 
every year, to receive the duties payable in the town 
and neighbourhood. He is attended by the super- 
visors and officers, and examines the called 
“‘ diaries,”” which are kept by the supervisors. These 
books contain an account of the daily occupation of 
the supervisors, and a statement of such errors and 
omissions as they may have discovered in the conduct 
of the officers, The collector acts as a judge upon 
these reports. He hears explanations, and enters his 
own opinion of the case. The salaries of collectors 
vary from L.350 to L.550 per annum, according to 
the extent of their duties, 

The duties of a supervisor are exceedingly heavy. 
He is employed daily in supervising the operations of 
the officers in his district, examining their accounts, 
and sifting all their calculations to detect errors if they 
exist ; also checking their surveys in the premises of 
the traders who deal in exciseable articles. A super- 
visor is often occupied fifteen hours a-day in these 
performances, and, except in towns, is a oad part 
of his time on horseb The salary is L.200 a- 
year, and is in some instances inadequate to the se- 
verity of the labour, and responsibility of the office. 
The ordinary officers compose the strength of the ex- 
cise system, They survey and take note of the stocks 
of traders and manufacturers, grant permits for the 
removal of goods from one place to another, and are 
liable to be called on at all hours of the night or da 
to attend operations in trade requiring their supervi- 
sion, For instance, a brewer may wish that they 
should attend at three o’clock in the morning in order 
to take the excise upon a quantity of malt which is 
then about to be used ; and as there are certain times 
at which the excise must be struck for the sake of 
exactness, the officers are ever liable to be called upon 
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to give their presence. Since the abolition of the ex- 
cise on salt, candles, and leather, we believe there is 
much less night-work than formerly; nevertheless 
the duties of the officers are not of a very enviable 
nature; for they are continually open to the check 
of the supervisor, if they be in the least degree lax 
in their inspections, Before going out on each day's 
survey, or making his calls at the shops of traders, 
the officer is required to leave a memorandum behind 
him, specifying the different places he is about to visit 
in the course of the day, and the order in which 
he will visit them, It is the duty of the supervisor to 
make his survey without any previous notice, and the 
officer is never certain that he will not survey the 
premises which he has just gone over. For example, 
the officer calls at the shop of a spirit-dezler, and takes 
a note of the quantity of liquor it contains. If there 
be a greater quantity on hand than the officer knows 
there are permits for, he is at liberty to seize it as con- 
traband ; but if there be less than has been permitted 
into the stock, of course all is right. Should he find 
more than there ought to be, and does not either seize it 
or take a note of it, the supervisor, who perhaps follows 
smartly after, at once discovers that there is an overplus, 
and has the power of exposing the error of the officer. 
In conducting these surveys, the officer is obliged to 
keep a correct record of his examinations, and to mark 
down the exact hour and minute when he made the 
particular inspection. The supervisor has to keep a 
similar record of his inspections, and the books of both 
supervisors and officers are transmitted periodically 
to the chief office, where they stand as a memorial of 
their conduct. It may be supposed that a collusion 
may occasionally take place between the supervisors and 
officers; but this can never be done with any safety, for 
there are a few officials called surveying general exa- 
miners, who are continually roaming about the country 
for the purpose of checking the collectors, supervisors, 
and all inferior officers. The salary paid to the officers 
is L.100 a-year, and, as is the case with other func- 
tionaries, they have a retiring allowance, as well as an 
allowance to widows. 

In the event of officers requiring assistance, either 
in respect of performing some particular line of duty 
or when sick, they are aided by supernumeraries and 
assistants. We believe all officers commence by being 
“expectants,” These aspirants for office must not be 
above thirty or below nineteen years of age on being 
introduced to the service; and if they are married, 
they are not eligible if they have more than two chil- 
dren. Expectants are put into training for a certain 
length of time under experienced officers, and when 
their education is finished, they are examined by a 
supervisor, who certifies their qualifications. The 
salary of an expectant is L.50 a-year. All the officials 
whom we have mentioned, must find security to a cer- 
tain extent according to their rank. The bond for 
supervisors is to the extent of L.1000, and for officers 
L.200 


The plan which has been matured and established 
for keeping the whole ramifications of the excise in a 
state of efficiency and good discipline, may be safely 
said to excel that of any other of a civil and public 
nature, The foregoing details show how the various 
functionaries in active employment act as checks and 
counter-checks on each other; but it remains to be 
seen how this principle of checks is made to regulate 
the steps of advancement of the various officers from 
one rank to another. An officer must have been em- 
ployed a certain length of time in a ride before he can 
be promoted to a foot-walk ; and after nine years’ ser- 
vice altogether, he is eligible for the office of super- 
visor. A supervisor who has been employed five years 
in that capacity, and been fifteen years in the service, 
may be appointed to a collectorship. No officer or 
supervisor can be advanced without petitioning for 
promotion ; personal application in favour of officers 
is not permitted, and is calculated to injure their in- 
terests, When the officer petitions, his character and 
conduct are subjected to a rigorous scrutiny, and the 
diary office—a department in the head establishment 
in London—is the place where the investigation is 
made. “Here (says our authority) are deposited the 
records or diaries made out by surveying general 
examiners and supervisors, showing the daily perfor- 
mances of every officer, and the acts of neglect or 
omission which have been observed in every district, 
with the collector’s observations. The clerks of the 
diary office have all been appointed from supervisor- 
ships, and the diaries are received and registered eight 
times every year. These diaries are read by the 
board, who censure or commend as the case may re- 
quire. The diaries, on being returned by the board 
to the diary office, are again registered, and the re- 
marks made by the board on each are entered in a 
book provided for the purpose. When an officer pe- 
titions for promotion, the diaries are searched, and his 
official character is taken out and furnished to the se- 
cretary. In the diary office are also entered the age, 
number of family, time employed, time sick or absent, 
of every officer in the service. When a supervisor’s 
character is taken out for promotion, his books for one 
year are examined, and the books of all the officers 
under him, for a quarter of a year, are examined also; 
all the accounts are recast, and if in the books of the 
officers errors are discovered, the supervisor is quite 
as responsible as if they had taken place in his own 
books ; and a certain degree of neglect would retard 
his promotion.” Examinations of the supervisor’s 
conduct also take place by the surveying general exa- 


miner in the district in which he is employed, and it 

is only after an investigation of two months, that the 

promotion can take place, The board, in judging of 
the expediency of the yromotion, is not made ac- 

quainted with the name of the petitioner ; it acts only 

from aconsideration of the character which is made out. 

From these explanations, it will be readily conceived 

that advancement in the excise establishment can take 

place only by slow steps, and by giving proofs of the 
utmost attention and skill. In consequence of the 
strictness of the discipline which prevails, young men 
with loose or intemperate habits are by no means cal- 
culated for the situation of officers, and it would be 
folly for any such individuals to make an attempt to 
attach themselves to the establishment. The excellent 
manner in which the whole of the active part of the 
system is now regulated, and the raising of the salaries 
to their present rates, have had a beneficial effect in 
rendering the situation of the officers much more re- 
spectable than it formerly was. As it cannot be the 
desire of the board of excise to render the situation 
one of unnecessary discomfort, we beg to mention that 
the officers are still subject to one regulation, which is 
not less teasing to the individual than useless in point 
of public advantage. We allude to the removing of 
officers from place to place after a residence of four 
years. Every year, about eleven hundred officers are 
shifted in this manner at an expense of L.4000. We 
have heard various respectable officers complain of this 
most distressing regulation, which injures them in 
many ways. They cannot reckon upon settling down 
in a place, and therefore cannot rent or furnish a 
house on the most economical terms. They cannot 
send their children to school with a reasonable prospect 
of seeing them educated throughout upon one system, 
and are prevented from getting them apprenticed or set- 
tled in a town where theyareknown. Neither can they 
attach themselves permanently to any religious com- 
munion. In short, this regulation acts against them 
on all sides, and must have the effect of producing a 
certain deterioration of character and habits. There 
may be objections to the total abrogation of the rule 
for removal once in four years, but we think that a 
modification of it might be attempted without any in- 
jury to the revenue, and certainly with much advan- 
tage to the parties concerned. The generally improved 
condition of society, the spread of intelligence among 
all classes of traders and manufacturers, and the almost 
total extinction of contraband traffic (as respects the 
excise) in Great Britain, render this species of im- 
provement in the condition of the officers as much a 
matter of good policy as of positive humanity.* 


EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 
MANUSCRIPT OF SWIFT. 
—— THE most remarkable thing, to my mind, of all 
that I saw at Yedo, is the education of the young men. 
Young people are here taught, as elsewhere, to readand 
write their native language, and for these branches of 
education there are numerous schools throughout the 
whole empire. But the surprising part of the system 
is, that, when children have acquired the ability to 
read and write, they are advanced to certain larger 
academies, which are only to be found in the consi- 
derable towns, where they are taught nothing but to 
perform on an instrument of the viol species, very 
much resembling our fiddle, but played with a much 
shorter bow. This instrument is said to be extremely 
difficult, and consequently it is only to be mastered by 
a long course of practice. I have been informed that 
boys generally spend from five to seven years in these 
schools, and this is called completing their education. 
How so strange a practice should have arisen amidst 
even so odd a people as the Japanese, is more than I 
can tell; there is some reason to believe that it was 
introduced from the neighbouring state of Corea, 
where the fiddle is a kind of sacred instrument, and 
used in the temples ; but for this I can give no better 
authority than popular report. However it may have 
originated, it is now, and has been for many ages, the 
only mode of education, beyond reading and writing, 
known in Japan, It would amuse you to go into one 
of these advanced schools, as they are called, and see 
every boy with his fiddle in his hand, strumming, 
screwing, and driddling away in the gravest manner 
imaginable, while the masters walk about, with long 
canes and leather straps in their hands, and not less 
gravity in their faces, giving the necessary directions, 
and punishing those who do not attend to them. It 
is certainly the most solemn piece of’ grimace that I 
have ever happened to witness in the east, or in any 
other part of the world. The boys in general do not 
like it, and very few, as might be expected, become 


* The greater part of the above article is founded on the facts 
detailed in a Report by the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, as 
condensed in the Companion to the British Almanack for 1838. 
Our main object in throwing it into the present form, and giving 
it publicity in the Journal, has been to afford a certain extent of 
useful information for the benefit of persons who may have a 
desire to enter the service of the excise. 


good fiddlers: I have heard some of the grown-up 
people say, that, so effectually were they disgusted 
with the fiddle at school, in consequence of the tor- 
ment of being obliged to learn it against their inclina- 
tions, and of the punishments inflicted on them for 
neglecting it, that, throughout all their subsequent 
lives, they could not bear to hear the tones of that in- 
strument even at a distance. There is even a consi- 
derable party amongst the people, who feel inclined to 
think that possibly some other kind of instruction 
might be more useful to the generality of youth; and 
a controversy has, in fact, been raging on this subject 
for some years—that is to say, as much as any contro- 
versy can be said to rage in a country where freedom 
of discussion scarcely exists, 

The leaders of the opposition are, I believe, chiefly 
of the mercantile class. These men, in their inter- 
course with the Dutch mefchants, must often find 
themselves at a disadvantage, in consequence of their 
ignorance. Feeling severely the losses thus incurred, 
and seeing that their sons are not in the way of be- 
coming better informed, they naturally ask what is the 
use of learning the fiddle. We do not make bargains 
by music. We do not correspond with foreign markets 
in strains sad or mirthful, It may be all very well for 
those to learn the fiddle who are to live by the fiddle, 
or who have a particular taste for the instrument. 
But for a merchant, or any other person who has to 
make a livelihood by ordinary means, it cannot be of 
much use. Whyshould we not rather have our chil- 
dren taught to know something of foreign countries, 
and the various modes of dealing pursued in them ? 
Why should we not have them told how to make ma- 
chines—how to read the stars at sea—and all the other 
things that the Dutch merchants know? “ Learning 
play fiddle,” said one of them to me one day, “is all 
what you Eengleesh call one humbug.” 

The progress which rational sentiments of this kind 
have of late been making, has alarmed the teachers, 
who are all of them, of course, profoundly convinced 
the fiddle is the only thing that a young man can be 
benefited by learning. Wherever they go, they eagerly 
denounce the new opinions as heretical and danger- 
ous in a high degree. Several pamphlets—for in 
Japan, you are aware, there is a kind of printing— 
have appeared on both sides ; and just at this present 
time the subject is in almost every mouth. The friends 
of the catgut education are, I assure you, at no loss 
for arguments. 

In the first place, they desire their opponents to 
look to the practical results of the system. All the 
sagacious statesmen, all the heroic warriors, all the 
learned priests, who have flourished in Japan since 
the days of Sin Noo, have been brought up by the 
fiddle : to what other source, then, can their greatness 
be referred ? Look at all the existing men of talent 
in the empire. There is Mookoo Pookoo, who has 
written the history of Japan, during the reign of Lo 
Ko, which lasted eight hundred thousand years—he 
was the first boy on the first form in the academy of 


Iwami. There is the great Siomio, prime minister of | 


the emperor, who manages every thing—inquire how 
and where he was educated, and you find that he was 


a first-rate fiddler in the emperor’s favourite school at~ 


Yedo, There is Rum Cheel, the chief living comic 
= in Japan—was not he so clever at the fiddle that 

e used to set the whole school, masters and all, 
a-dancing, though sure to get a licking, when he had 
done, for the irregularity ? In short, inquire into the 
early history of all the great men of the day, and you 
find that not one of them escaped this kind of educa- 
tion, The fiddle—the fiddle alone—is what made all 
of them what they are. 

To this the opposition rty answer, that it cannot 
be directly proved that the fiddle was what put so 
much talent into the heads of these men. Perhaps, 
say they, the great men would have been equally great 
without learning the fiddle—perhaps the fiddle only 
has not prevented their natural abilities from shining 
forth, But these arguments do not tell well with the 
Japanese in general, who walk almost entirely by ex- 
perience and by authority. Experience and authority, 
they acknowledge, are certainly in favour of the fiddle. 

On the question of utility, it must be allowed that 
the advocates of the old system have taken up a very 
powerful position of defence, for they at once ridicule 
the idea ‘of utility, and insist that their plan is the 
most useful, ‘‘ These men,” say they, in allusion to 
the opposition, “ have low ideas of things. They 
measure every thing by some base consideration as to 
how much money it will bring. Are we to allow no- 
thing for the fine recollections connected with the 
fiddle—the great men who have played on it, and com- 
posed for it, of yore? Are we to imagine that our 
youth are daily to hear an instrument, to whose ani- 
mating strains the heroes of antiquity danced, fought, 
and feasted, without having their souls tuned to imi- 
tate those heroes? May we never see the day when 
youth is to be denied all those generous emotions, 
and forced only to study what will put money in 
their pockets, or make them wiseacres before their 
time! Butlet not the enemy exult in the notion that 
their plan embraces the most utility. We altogether 
doubt if all the knowledge of things that could be 
given to youth, would be more useful than a course 
of sound fiddle education, as that education ought to 


be. You might make them smatterers—they might 
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be able to make a great many pertinent answers—they 
might gabble of many things they did not understand. 
But would the ers of their minds be improved by 
such means? The great beauty of the musical system 
is, that it exercises the mind of the pupil, and brings 
forth its full strength. The teacher runs along the 
whole ut of his intellect, giving new vigour, beauty, 
and delicacy, to itsevery note. And, besides, much of 
that real knowledge which the heretics are always 
calling for, is imparted in the course of the fiddle edu- 
eation. A good teacher illustrates the exercises with 
endless references to the acts of our early gods, rulers, 
and great men, as well as biographical notices of vast 
numbers of composers of the middle ages, according 
to his discretion, so that, when a boy is done with his 
education, he not only is, or ought to be, a good fiddler, 
but he is able to converse with the most learned priests 
of the country concerning many things of far superior 
importance to star-reading and a knowledge of ma- 
chines, In short, whether upon an utilitarian view 
or a non-utilitarian view, the fiddle plan is decidedly 
the best.” 

It is really curious to observe by how many similar 
sophisms an absurdity originating in an age of igno- 
rance and superstition may be defended against the 
challenge of nascent reason. At present, the fiddle 
system is, I suspect, in no great danger. The influ- 
ence of custom is all-powerful here. People rather 
cling to a mode of education which has some show of 
experience in its favour, than attach themselves to one 
which, though to all appearance founded in natural 
truth, has not as yet been tried. Then, all the clever 
people of the country are good fiddlers. It is of course 
very natural to imagine that, without this accomplish- 
ment, a man is nothing. Moreover, and this is the 
strongest thing in favour of the system, no man can 

e a priest, a physician, a lawyer, or aspire to any 
office in the state, unless he show himself to be a first- 
rate violinist. I was present lately at the examination 
of a young man who wishes to become a magistrate, 
and I assure you it was a very severe one. A single 
false note would have lost him the situation. People 
have been so long in the way of estimating men by 
this accomplishment, that it is not uncommon to hear 
aman spoken of as possessed to all appearance of good 
abilities, one who knows what he is about, a good adviser 
in a case of difficulty, one who has raised himself from 
nothing to some distinction—“ but,” to it is added, “‘he 
must be only a plausible fellow after all, for I am told 
he is one of the very worst hands at the bow in Yedo.” 
The friends of the fiddle have taken a very amusing 
advantage of this prejudice. When any one expresses 
the least doubt respecting the system, “ Oh,” say they, 
“that fellow, you may depend upon it, is a bad player 
himself.” And so flourishes, and probably will flourish 
for many ages to come, one of the grossest delusions 
of which the annals of even eastern superstition can 
boast. 


KNITTING. 

WE find the following notices on the subject of knit- 
ting and stocking-weaving in a late number of that 
useful miscellany, the Magazine of Domestic Economy: 
* It is probable that the art of knitting was disco- 
vered in the sixteenth century, but this is doubtful ; 
and it is a disputed point to what people we are in- 
debted for the invention, the name of the inventor 
being wholly unknown, Savary, in the ‘ Dictionaire 
de Commerce,’ gives the merit to the Scottish nation, 
because the French stocking-knitters, when they be- 
came so numerous as to form a Guild, made choice of 
St Fiacre for a patron, this saint having been the son 
of Eugenius, who is said to have been king of Scotland 
in the beginning of the seventh century ; besides this, 
there is a tradition that the first knit stockings were 
carried to France from that country. The first letter 
of foundation for this Guild, named the ‘ Commu- 
nauté des maitres bonnetiers au tricot,’ is dated Au- 
gust 1527. This account of the invention is however 
contradicted by our own annals. Howel, in his ‘ His- 
tery of the World,’ printed in 1680, relates that 
Henry VIII., who reigned from 1509 to 1547, wore 
cloth hose, till he received a pair of knit silk stockings 
from Spain, This author says, ‘Silk is now grown 
nigh as common as wool, and become the clothing of 
those in the kitchen as well as the court; we wear it 
not only on our backs, but of late years on our legs and 
feet, and tread on that which formerly was of the same 
value with gold itself. Yet that magnificent and ex- 
ive prince, Henry VIII., wore ordinarily cloth 
ose, except there came from Spain, by great chance, 
a pair of silk stockings, King Edward, his son, was 
ag ya with a pair of long Spanish silk stockings 
y Thomas Gresham, his merchant, and the present 
was taken much notice of. Queen Elizabeth, in the 
third year of her reign, was presented by Mrs Mon- 
tague, her silk-woman, with a pair of black knit silk 

stockings, and thenceforth she never wore cloth an 

more.’ In the year 1530, John Palsgrave, Fren 

master to the Princess Mary, published a grammar, in 
which the differeut meanings of the verb to knit are 
exemplified, and among them ‘I knitt bonnets or 
hosen,’ is rendered ‘ Je lasse :'\—Example. ‘ She that 
sytteth knyttinge from morrow to eve can scantly win 
her bread.’ ‘ Celle qui ne fait que lasser depuis matin 
jusqu’au soyre, a grans peyne peut elle gagner son 
payn.’ I give this sentence, because it seems to prove 
that knitting was a business at this time, althongh one 
which was badly remunerated ; and the master’s care 


to instruct his pupil in this meaning of the word, 
shows that knitting was an amusement or employ- 
ment with which even royalty was acquainted. Ina 
household book kept during the life of Sir Thomas 
L’Estrange of Hunstanton in Norfolk, by his lady, 
Ann, daughter of Lord Vaux, are entries, in the year 
1533, for ‘ knytt hose,’ at so low a price that we can- 
not suppose them to have been foreign articles, but 
made by those persons to whom Palsgrave’s example 
refers. Neither can we imagine these hose were of 
silk, two pair of them, at the price of one shilling to- 
gether, being for the children. And in the reign of 
Edward VI., among the regulations relating to trade 
and manufactures, issued in 1552, mention is made of 
‘ knitte hose, knitte petticotes, knitte gloves, knitte 
slieves, or any other thing used to be made of woolle.’ 
The art of knitting must have been practised to some 
extent to render this act necessary, and I cannot re- 
concile it with other anecdotes upon the subject: as 
for instance, we are told, that, in the year 1564, Wil- 
liam Rider, an apprentice of Master Thomas Burdet, 
having accidentally seen in the shop of an Italian mer- 
chant, a pair of knit worsted stockings, procured from 
Mantua, and having borrowed them, made a pair ex- 
actly like them, and these were the first stockings knit 
in England of woollen yarn, Either this anecdote or 
the act of Edward VI. must be incorrect, and I think 
the balance of credibility is in favour of the latter. 
About 1577, knitting was so commonly practised in 
the villages of England, that in Hollinshed’s Chro- 
nicle, the bark of the alder is mentioned as being much 
used by the country wives in colouring their ‘ knitt 
hosen’ black. The greatest ornaments in dress about 
the same time, were knit silk stockings and Spanish 
leather shoes. About 1579, Queen Elizabeth being 
at Norwich, there were exhibited before her upon 
a stage, eight female children spinning worsted yarn, 
and as many knitting worsted yarn hose. I ought 
to notice, that the court poet of Henry VII. men- 
tions in derision the ‘ blanket hose’ of the female who 
is the subject of his verse; thereby intimating that 
even at that period better kinds of stockings were 
in use. To counterbalance this, we have the expres- 
sion cloth hose as worn by Queen Elizabeth, who in- 
herited among others of her father’s many foibles (to 
speak gently) his love of dress, 

In Germany the first mention of stocking-knitters 
occurs in the middle of the sixteenth century, and at 
Berlin about the year 1590, Silk stockings were first 
worn in France by Henry II., at the marriage of his 
sister with the Duke of Savoy in 1559. In the reign 
of Henry III., who ascended the throne in 1575, the 
consort of Geoffry Camus de Butcarre, who held a 
high office in the state, would not wear silk stockings, 
given to her by a nurse who lived at court as a Christ- 
mas present, because she considered them to be too 
gay. This was forty-eight years after the establish- 
ment of the Guild in that country. 

The first stocking-loom used in England was in- 
vented by William Lee, and the date of this invention 
is fixed in Deering’s History of Nottingham, in the 
year 1589. This ingenious person was a native of 
Woodborough, a village about seven miles distant 
from Nottingham. He was heir to a considerable 
freehold estate, and a graduate of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Being attached to a young country girl, 
whose occupation was knitting, he bethought him of 
endeavouring to find out a machine which should 
facilitate her work, and lessen her labour. The re- 
sult of his efforts was the stocking-loom ; and having 
instructed his brother James in the use of it, and en- 
gaged apprentices and assistants, he carried on busi- 
ness for several years at Calverton, a village about 
five miles distant from Nottingham. Obtaining neither 
support nor remuneration from Queen Elizabeth, to 
whom he showed his work, Lee accepted an invitation 
from Henry IV. of France, who, having heard of this 
invention, promised a handsome reward to the author 
of it. Lee, therefore, carried nine journeymen and 
several looms to Rouen, in Normandy, where he worked 
with great approbation ; but the assassination of the 
king, and the internal commotions which succeeded, 
injured the undertaking, and he fell into great dis- 
tress, and died soon after at Paris. Two of his people 
remained in France; the others soon returned to 
England, and joined a former apprentice of Lee’s, 
named Aston, at Thoroton, by whom some improve- 
ments in the loom were made, and the foundation of 
the stocking manufactory laid in this country. The 
number of masters increased so much, that they ap- 
plied to Cromwell to sanction the formation of a Guild: 
this was however refused, and letters patent were not 
granted to them till 1663, when privileges were secured 
to them to the extent of ten miles round London, 

In the year 1614, the Venetian ambassador, Anto- 
nio Correr, persuaded an apprentice named Henry 
Mead, by the promise of five hundred pounds sterling, 
to go with a loom to Venice for a stated time, and to 
teach there the use of it. Mead met with a favourable 
reception ; but his loom becoming deranged, and no 
person at Venice being able to repair it, he returned to 
England when his time was expired, and the damaged 
loom was sold in London by the Venetians for a mere 
trifle. Another account says that Correr sent a boy 
back with Mead to England, who returned to Venice 
well instructed in the art, which was established at 
Udina, and a t many stockings manufactured and 
sent for sale chiefly to Gradisca, in Austria. But in 
consequence of the poverty of the Venetian stocking- 
knitters, an order was given to the person who had 


made the machines, Giambattista Carli of Gemon, 
that he should make no more looms ; and the business 
at Udina being relinquished, the masters removed 
their machines to Gradisea, where the inhabitants 
of Udina were obliged to purchase such stockings as 
they wanted. 

Some years after this, a person of the name of Abra. 
ham Jones, who understood stocking-weaving and the 
construction of the loom, went with some assistants 
to Amsterdam, where he worked on his own account 
for two years, till he and his people were carried off 
by a contagious disease, when the looms (no one un- 
derstanding the use of them) were sent to London and 
sold at a low price. This was mentioned in the peti- 
tion to Cromwell, and the establishment of a privi- 
leged company urged as the means of exclusively 
retaining the trade in this country. 

Notwithstanding the clear and distinct account of 
the invention of the stocking-frame by William Lee, 
the French have laid claim to that honour ; as, how- 
ever, they do not pretend to give the name of the in- 
ventor, or the circumstances attending his discovery, 
it is not worth while entering into their pretensions, 
The first loom was probably carried to France in the 
time of Colbert, by a person named Cavellier, a native 
of Nismes ; and in the course of fifty years the number 
of looms in that town and neighbourhood increased 
to some thousands. Savary asserts that the stocking 
manufactory was established at the castle of Madrid, 
in the Bois de Boulogne, near Paris, in 1656, under 
the direction of John Hindret. Winkelmaun says 
that the French refugees who sought shelter in Ger- 
many after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, car- 
ried the first looms to Hesse. This is rendered pro- 
bable by the circumstance that the Germans give 
French names to every part of their looms, as well as 
to their different kinds of work.” 

[For a very considerable period the practice of do- 
mestic knitting has been carried on to a great extent in 
the Shetland islands, There every female knits stock- 
ings and mits made from the fine native wool, and ihe 
produce forms a considerable branch of the export 
trade to the mainland of Scotland and England. Do- 
mestic knitting is also, we believe, carried on to acon- 
siderable extent in Aberdeenshire, but is now very 
little practised in more southern districts. ] 


FREE BLACK COLONY IN GUIANA. 

[We were not, till recently, aware that the French govern- 
ment has a settlement on the coast of their department of Guiana, 
of a nature similar to that of our colony of Sierra Leone and the 
American Liberia on the coast of Africa. This settlement took 
its rise under most remarkable circumstances, and, after many 
difficulties, is now in the way of prospering. The following ac- 
count of it appeared lately in the columns of our respectable con- 
temp y the Ath » asa from a notice in the 
Algemeine Zeitung :—] 
MapameE JavouxkeEy was born in 1777, near Seurre, 
in Burgundy: her father was a respectable though 
not a wealthy farmer, and the family is said to have 
been a pattern of simple and fervent piety. She early 
displayed great decision of character and superiority 
of understanding. While yet very young, she, con- 
jointly with one of her sisters, established an orphan 
asylum for girls, which she supported by her own in- 
dustry and some assistance from her father. This 
small beginning was the origin of the order of Saint 
Joseph of Cluny. As funds increased, hospitals and 
schools were established ; and at length she resolved 
to dedicate herself and her order to the instruction, 
improvement, and emancipation of the negroes. She 
determined first to see what had been done by the 
English in Sierra Leone, for which purpose she pro- 
ceeded in 1822 to the Senegal, and from thence to 
Cape Coast Castle. On her return to the Senegal, 
she founded an establishment of her order, with a 
school and an hospital for the negroes. Many diffi- 
culties opposed the progress of the institution, but 
Madame Javoukey gradually gained the confidence 
of the Mahommedan and heathen negroes, many of 
whom entrusted their children to her care; she how- 
ever became convinced that the influence of the Mara- 
bouts over the minds of these people was too strong 
to admit of any effective system of education, so long 
as they remained in the vicinity of their contaminating 
superstition ; she therefore proposed to several of the 
negro tribes to take their children to France, there to 
instruct them in those arts and trades the results of 
which they so greatly admired. Many negociations 
were carried on with several tribes, and at length 
twenty-two children were collected. When Madame 
Javoukey left the Senegal with the children, she was 
accompanied to the shore by the Arab chiefs, with 
many demonstrations of respect ; they collected the 
sand which bore the impress of her footsteps, tied it 
up in corners of their mantles, and promised to k 
it till her return, For many years she devoted her- 
self to the instruction of her charge; six hours every 
day were allotted to agriculture and gardening, the 
remaining six to religion, the sciences and trades. 
The greater part of these children made considerable 
proficiency, and one of them was offered a professor- 
ship in the Gymnasium at Limoux, which, however, 
he declined. 

As soon as the revenues of the order permitted, 
Madame Javoukey founded houses connected with it 
in the French colonies in the Antilles, Bourbon, and 
Guiana, the immediate object of which was to afford 
instruction and to provide for the sick negroes, but to 
serve ultimately as a step towards their emancipation. 
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Her first intention was to introduce free European 
workmen, and thus to show to the slave-owner that 
it was his interest to convert his slaves into free 
labourers. The French Minister of Marine afforded 
her an opportunity for making the attempt; the set- 
tlement of La Mana on the coast of French Guiana 
was given up to the order, and was to form under its 
direction a colony cultivated exclusively by Europeans. 
Settlers skilled in agriculture and trades were soon 
collected ; these government undertook to transport 
to the country, and to maintain for three years, and 
the foundling houses were every year to send out fresh 
colonists. 

Immediately, however, on the arrival of the emi- 
grants, a series of disasters commenced. The slave- 
owners threw every possible impediment in their way, 
while the officers of government sought rather to secure 
their own influence than to promote the success of the 
undertaking. The settlers, too, soon became dispi- 
rited ; declared that they had been deceived, and in- 
sisted on being sent home. Madame Javoukey, not- 
withstanding, did not lose her courage, and used every 
means in her power to maintain subordination, On 
the refusal of the colonists to work, the sisters of 
Saint Cluny undertook the cultivation of the waste 
lands—nuns were seen guiding the plough and steer- 
ing the boats, and the colony began to assume a cul- 
tivated appearance. Being surrounded by several 
families who were devoted to her, Madame Javoukey 
persisted in her purpose, and the crops of sugar-cane, 
rice, and maize, exceeded expectation; they were 
however obliged to boil the sugar in pans in the open 
air, for no boiling-houses had yet been erected. The 
herds in the savannahs also increased, and some saw- 
ing mills gave rise to a lucrative trade with Cayenne. 
But the fevers alarmed the few remaining white 
planters, and the emigrants were now supplied with 
means to returnhome. Madame Javoukey, however, 
would not abandon the colony, but resolved to make 
use of the services of the negroes, in order to prepare 
them for their emancipation, She purchased thirty 
slaves in Cayenne, for the most part criminals out of 
the prisons, whom she transported to La Mana, By 
kind treatment and careful superintendence and in- 
struction, she effected an entire reform among them, 
and constituted them into a freecommunity. In 1833, 
she returned to Paris to submit her plans to govern- 
ment, and soon received the requisite sanction. The 
negroes taken by French ships of war from confiscated 
slave-ships, had hitherto been taken to the colonies, 
where they were employed in public labours. There 
were about six hundred of them in Cayenne, and these 
Madame Javoukey entreated government to give up 
to her for the purpose of forming a colony in La Mana. 
The order of St Cluny undertook to provide for all 
their wants, to instruct them, act as their guardian, 
and at the expiration of seven years to give them en- 
tire freedom and the possession of a house and a piece 
of land, without requiring any assistance from the 
government, The plan,was agreed to; the negroes 
given up to the order, which on their arrival clothed 
and maintained them, furnished them with dwellings 
and tools, and every one with a piece of land which 
he was to cultivate three days in the week on his own 
account, With the produce of their labours they were 
allowed, as in the Spanish colonies, to purchase the 
time which they had still to serve. The remaining 
three working days of every week belonged to the 
order, which employed them in laying out new vil- 
lages, cultivating waste lands, and making roads, so 
that it might be able to receive on the same terms the 
yearly importation of negroes. So long as there is a 
single slave in any one of the villages, the order retains 
the management of the police in its own hands; but 
as soon as the village is wholly free, it enters upon all 
the privileges of a free community, and is at liberty 
to choose its own administrators. No white persons, 
except missionaries, are admitted, and all negroes who 
do not come immediately from a state of slavery are 
excluded ; every slave-owner in the colony, however, 
who wishes to give liberty to a negro, is permitted to 
send him to La Mana, on the same conditions as the 
government, 


THE RUSSIAN HORN BANDS. 


Tus execution of musical pieces by horn bands, in 
which each player has only one or two notes to perform, 
was originally invented by a musician named Maresch, 
a mative of Bohemia. In the year 1748, Maresch went 
to reside at St Petersburgh, where he entered the service 
of the grand-chancellor. One day, when the empress 
was dining with the grand-chancellor, she heard Mareseh 
play on the horn, and she was so charmed with his per- 
formance that she took him into her own service, and 
conferred on him the appointment of imperial chapel- 
master. While in the service of the empress, he, con- 
jointly with Marshal Kirilowitsch, conceived the idea of 
establishing and training those horn bands which have 
since become the objects of so much curiosity and admi- 
ration. He ordered forty horns to be made, each capable 
of ucing only one note, and these horns were dis- 
tributed among forty performers, who were taught to 
play pieces of music by sounding at the proper time the 
single note which § horn produced. 
patience and perseverance, Maresch succeeded in drill- 
ing a party of serfs in this sort of music; and he brought 
them to so high a degree of perfection and seodiilen, tah 
they were to execute the quatuors of Haydn and 
Mozart. 

The novelty and beau’ 


of this music soon rendered 
it exceedingly popular in 


Maresch’s horn piayers 


were introduced into the military bands, the theatrical 
orchestras, concerts, fétes, &e. The number of performers 
may be diminished by assigning two or three instruments 
to those in whose parts but few notes oecur. A Russian 
nobleman is usually two or three years in forming one of 
these bands ; and in no other country than R per- 
haps, would it be possible to find musicians, or rather 
machines, who could devote their whole lives to the per- 
formance of a single note. 

In 1802, the emperor of Russia’s horn band consisted 
of one hundred performers, and many noblemen have 
maintained bands equally numerous. The slayes who 
perform in these bands are also frequently employed as 
singers in the chapels, and as choristers at the theatres. 

he horns played at the theatres or in concert-rooms 
are generally of wood, and‘those in the open air are of 
copper. Their form is that of a cone, having as its apex 
an angle, in which the mouthpiece is placed. 

On the banks of the Neva, amidst the silence of a fine 
summer’s evening, these horn bands produce a magical 
effect. The performers are sometimes seated in a boat, 
which glides gently down the current of the river ; the 
sound slowly recedes, and is frequently echoed back to 
the distance of two leagues. At Moscow, in the year 
1763, the horn bands were employed in a singular man- 
ner. During the last week of the Russian carnival, there 
was constructed on an in::nense sledge, an artificial bank, 
measuring two hundred and forty feet in circumference, 
and forty feet in height. This bank was covered with 
verdure, trees, and shrubs. The whole presented the 
appearance of a wood, and there were perceived here 
and there, stags, goats, hares, foxes, &c., apparently just 
killed by the hunters. A party of the latter who were 
stationed in this artificial forest, performed a delightful 
concert. The sledge was.drawn through the city by 
twenty-two Ukranian oxen, yoked two and two, and it 
stopped in front of the residence of Counsellor Beskoi, 
where the emperor was dining. 

[ We quote the above from a newspaper, into which it 
had most likely been copied from some new work on the 
subject of music. ] 


INFLAMMATORY COMPLAINTS OF 
HORSES. 

Tue Highland Society having offered a premium for 
the best essay on the inflammatory complaints of farm 
horses, the prize was awarded to Mr Matthew M. 
Milburn, Thorpfield, near Thirsk, Yorkshire, whose 
paper appeared in the January number of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture. Some of the parts of 
the essay appear to us so worthy of being made known 
to persons who have the management of horses, tha 
we take the liberty of giving them publicity in ou 
pages. 

After showing that there is not any particular pre- 
disposition to disease in the breeds of horses usually 
employed in heavy draught, nor in the particular con- 
formation of the animals, Mr Milburn proceeds to say, 
that “ The post-horse, and such as are required to 
perform fast work, are more liable to attacks of dis- 
eases of the brain, the nerves, and the lungs, simply 
because their work consists of rapid and powerful 
exertion ; the farm-horse, the animal of long and 
steady exertion, to gripes, inflammation of the bowels, 
and stomach-staggers—results, as I shall presently 
show, of a management unsuited to the character of 
the labour we require from them. The stomach of the 
horse is remarkably small—smaller in proportion to 
his size, and the quantity of food he requires, than any 
other domestic animal. Nature intends for him a 
supply of nutritious food, and that at short intervals ; 
wherein he materially differs from the ox, whose capa- 
cious stomach will contain food which will not be 
digested for hours, The post-horse, the hunter, and 
the carriage-horse, have food of the most nutritious 
description, and the time during which they are worked 
is necessarily short, owing to the extreme exertion re- 
quired ; they return to their food ; and although their 
appetite may for a time be impaired, and their stomach 
and bowels affected by the general debility of the sys- 
tem, yet they recover their tone, as soon as the rest of 
the frame admits of their taking food. The farmer’s 
horse, on the contrary, has food of a less nourishing 
nature ; his rack is filled with straw, or at best with 
clover ; the ploughman rises early, gives him a feed of 
corn, and leads him to his work, where he continues 
for seven, eight, and even nine hours, and his whole 
day’s work is completed before he is allowed to eat. 
We do not find the ox, worked under similar circum- 
stances, so affected in the stomach and bowels, simply 
because his capacious stomach, when filled, requires 
many hours to empty, while, as we have seen, it is 
different with the horse. Debilitated and hungry, the 
horse returns, and his rack is plentifully supplied, and 
a good feed of corn given him, and he is left to himself; 
he eats voraciously, half masticates his food, loads his 
debilitated stomach, and his digestive organs are weak- 
ened, and permanently injured. This course is re- 
peated—a habit of voracity is acquired, and at no very 
remote period the food lodges aol obstructs the pyloric 
orifice (the passage from the stomach to the bowels), 
fermentation ensues, gas is evolved, the stomach is dis- 
tended, he grows sluggish and sleepy, drops his head 
upon his manger ; or he is delirious, and evinces that 
the sympathy which exists between the stomach and 
the brain has excited the latter organ ; he rolls, paws, 
and is seized with convulsions ; at length he expires, 
and he has died of stomach-staggers. The half-mas- 
ticated food has irritated the bowels, extra exertion of 
the muscles has been required to propel the feeces to 
the rectum, and cholic or cramp (spasms) of the bowels, 
has followed, or a course of continued irritation, or of 


continued cholic, or both, has ended in inflammation 
of the bowels. I remember a beautiful farm-horse, 
which, owing to the distance of part of the farm to 
which he belonged from the buildings, was worked the 
long hours described, and finished his day’s work be- 
fore his bait. He was constantly subject to attacks of 
the gripes, which were subdued: but he died of sto- 
mach-staggers. The same stable, then so often sub- 
ject to diseases, is now, by a change in the system, 
completely free from them. Another case, however, 
occurred; a beautiful compact little mare was con- 
stantly afflicted by cholic; she eventually died of in- 
flammation of the intestines. 

There are other parts of the management to which 
horses employed in agriculture are subject, which in- 
duce diseases of the bowels; for instance, a boy return- 
ing from work, with heated and sweating horses, to 
save himself trouble, allows them to drink copiously 
at some pool or stream he passes. Suddenly one or 
more of the horses exhibit symptoms of gripes; they 
suddenly lie down, roll about, look at their sides, rise 
up, seem relieved, and again speedily relapse; the 
sudden application of the cold water has produced 
spasms in the bowels, through which it has passed. 
This is neglected, or perhaps gin or whisky, aided by 
pepper, is administered as a remedy, and severe and 
general inflammation of the bowels is the result; this 
is mistaken for another attack, and again the poison 
is administered, and the inflammation increased, and 
death follows. The horse of heavy work, too, is longer 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather than the 
animal of light work. In the former, the rain is al- 
lowed to fall upon him for hours, and it is allowed to 
dry upon his back; the sympathy between the skin 
and the alimentary organs is known to every groom ; 
obstructed perspiration, and consequent irritability, is 
conveyed from the one to the other, and disease is the 
consequence. It is true, the latter is also partly ex- 
posed to the rain, but for shorter periods, and the wisp 
and brush are liberally applied when he enters the 
stable; a determination of blood takes place to the 
skin, perspiration is excited, and disease thus pre- 
vented. 

Of the best means of preventing these diseases in 
farm-horses, we will now treat. We have attributed the 
peculiar liability to them in farm-horses to mismanage- 
ment, with the exception of certain instances of pecu- 
liar formation of the animals; and although the farmer 
must necessarily work his horses longer hours than 
the horse of rapid work is capable, there is no neces- 
sity of depriving the animal so long of food. No horse 
should work more than five or six hours without a 
bait. If we examine the history of the stables of large 
farmers, whose fields necessarily lie at a great distance 
from the buildings, and where they are worked long 
in consequence, and compare it with that of small 
farmers, under the contrary circumstances, we 8 
find a striking difference as respects the health of the 
animals, The case referred to above, strikingly illus- 
trates the truth of this observation, But it may be 
asked, how is it possible to bait the animais so far from 
home? The difficulty seems to be in procuring food 
upon the spot; for if this is not done, the precaution 
will be neglected, and, at any rate, the land will be 
occupied by it. This, however, may be remedied. In 
the case, for instance, of a field intended for turnips, 
which has to be worked during the spring, a part of 
it, half an acre, or in proportion to the size of the field, 
may be sown with winter-tares, a few of which may 
be mown off, and given to the animals green, without 
carrying them from the field, interfering with any 
crop, or wasting any time in carrying the horses to a 
distance. If the field be intended for summer-fallow, 
the spring tare will answer, and which may be used 
in the same manner, instead of allowing the poor ani- 
mals greedily and indiscriminately to crop the leaves 
of the hedges at every turning, from the impulse of 
hunger. There is another easy way of baiting, which 
some carters adopt, and which might be applied to the 
farmer’s horse, especially when carting. It consists 
in securing a bag, containing corn, over the animal’s 
mouth and nose, by a string, which passes over the 
poll, and is locally denominated a ‘ nose-bag,’ or 
‘ horse-poke,’ and which should be removed when he 
has finished his feed. To prevent the effects of the 
wet upon the skin, an unexpensive glazed cloth may 
be thrown over the horse’s back, and secured to the 
collar and traces. This may by some be considered 
very troublesome, but it will be found that when it 
is once begun, it will be considered no more trouble 
than carrying the rest of the harness, and if disease is 
prevented, the trouble amounts to nothing. To coun- 
teract as much as possible any habits of greedy feeding 
which the horse may have acquired, his corn should 
be mixed with chopped straw, or chopped clover, which 
will secure its proper mastication, and prevent many 
troublesome complaints, as well as render all the nu- 
trition of the food available. These may be substituted 
by an admixture of clean chaff with corn, a plan which 
is pursued in a farm stable with which I am acquainted. 
and is found a useful practice. It would save 
animals much time in eating, if all their food was 
chopped, and perhaps steamed ; but on this subject 
we on not sufficient data to determine it with accu- 


” 
The cure, it has been hinted, must generally be left 
to the veterinary practitioner, whose chief object should 
be to empty the stomach, In severe cases, an ounce 


of laudanum and a drachm of pounded ginger, in a 
quart of warm ale, may be used with probable success, 
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SIR JOHN HERSCHEL AND THE MOON HOAX. 
Every one must recollect the great astronomical hoax 

layed off in the United States in 1835, ascribing to Sir 
Sohn Herschel, then at the Cape of Good Hope, amazin 
discoveries in the moon, by means of a lens of glass 2 
feet in diameter, with a magnifying power of 42,000 times , 
with curious details of the productions and animals, and 
human inhabitants of that planet. 

This supposititious narrative was copied into some of 
the journals of New York and Albany, bearing the title of 
Advertiser, with high eulogies, immortalising Sir John 
for this grand addition to our stock of knowledge. It was 
gravely translated into certain of the Paris journals, and 
re-translated from them into the English gazettes, pro- 
ducing great amazement and great merriment among the 
Dig wigs of the scientific world. The following letter 
from Sir John Herschel will show that the account was 
transmitted to him, and that his philosophy was not 
ruffled by the employment of his name in this piece of 
erudite waggery :— 

Extract of a letter from Sir J. Herschel to M. Arago. 
* Captain Hall has had the kindness to contribute to my 
amusement by sending me the different journals, con- 
taining the history of my pretended discoveries in the 
moon, and also some remarks, among which I think I re- 

ise your style. Captain Hall has not forgotten to 
inform me of your friendly eagerness in trying to unde- 
ceive the good people of Paris on this head: and I beg of 
you to accept my sincere thanks for your kind offices, 
although, to confess the truth, I much regret that such 
recious moments as yours should have been so employed. 
Bince there are people silly enough to believe every ex- 
travagant tale which is set before them, we ought to hope 
that these tales may be as harmless as the one now in 
uestion [the assertions of M. Nicolet respecting Sir 
John’s discoveries in the moon]; and, under all circum- 
stances, I am not disposed seriously to complain of any 
thing which has recalled me to your recollection, and 
made you my champion. a 7 ° I am sure 
that you will be interested in learning that I have 
here been favoured with a long and beautiful exhibition 
of the comet on its return from the sun. It was in sight 
from the 24th of January till the 5th of May. In its pas- 
sage from its perhelion, it must have been scen with great 
difficulty in Europe, for its physical aspect was quite 
changed. For a long time it had no tail; the parabolic 
envelope of the head was formed with such astonishing 
rapidity, that its visible volume was more than doubled 
in the space of twenty-four hours. I may say, without 
exaggeration, that I saw it augment, for on the morning 
of the 26th of Janvary, on repeating my micrometric ob- 
servations of the well-defined parts, after an interval of 
three hours, I found an increase in its linear dimensions 
ual to a sixth part of the whole. This extraordinary 
dilatation continued, and the paraboloid became so large 
and lustreless, that at length it entirely disappeared, 
leaving only the nucleus and the tail of the star. Another, 
and a singular peculiarity, was the existence of a very 
small interior comet, having a head and tail complete— 
its nucleus was that of the gencral mass. This cometic 
nucleus dilated less rapidly than the envelope, and, at 
the end of the period of being visible, the tail itself be- 
eame imperceptible."— From the New York American. 


A FRENCHMAN’S FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 

Adieu, then, England, adieu! I take leave of your 
beautiful meadows and well-cultivated fields, of your 

nificent trees, your gardens, your parks, your smooth 
and highly valued roads, winding so gracefully and pic- 
turesquely, as if in search of every beautiful site. Adieu! 
this is my summer farewell! But, adicu, also, to the dim 
light of the winter day! to the towns uncheered by a 
single ray of the sun! Adieu to fogs, damps, and sad- 
ness! Adieu to the finished but cold politeness, to the 
sumptuous assemblages, where luxury and magnificence 
shine unrivalled, but where ease and pleasure make a 
for etiquette. Good bye to you, also, plain John Bull, 
with whom I have not had much acquaintance, but still 
sufficient to convince me that your good and solid quali- 
ties more than counterbalance your defects! Adieu; 
eontinue to keep your healthy, full round face, although 
your nose be rather red ; keep also your sturdy kabits, 
your long pipe, and the dear pot of beer! You form one 
of the happiest portions of the English community! And, 
now, adieu to the whole English nation! Adieu to their 
industry, energy, and constant activity, exercised without 
noise, bustle, or loss of time and words. Adieu to their 
humanity to animals, and their generosity in never com- 
bating with a fallen foe. Adieu to their regularity in 

——s their religious duties, to their modesty and 

ency of conduct in private and public, which, in itself, 
places them above every other people. Here, at least, 
the observer may follow them with the eye every where, 
into their towns, their villages, into every place which 
they inhabit, without ever feeling that disgust which, in 
80 many other countries, almost obliterates the admiration 
and interest that would be otherwise felt.— Newspaper 
paragraph, 

CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN A PARISH. 

It is mentioned in the New Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, that in the parish of Stevenston, Ayrshire, the po- 
pulation of which is 3681, the enormous sum of L.4125 is 
ant annually on ardent spirits, being within a little of 

whole rental of the parish. 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

The Vicar of Wakefield has been translated perhaps as 
many as fifty times into French, but always in a blunder- 
ing manner, in consequence of the ignorance of the trans- 
lators of the meaning of certain phrases. In one case, for 
instance, a translator has com Tetely misunderstood the 
meaning of the words “ Moses flayed alive,” and rendered 
it “ Moses almost devoured alive by fleas.” Lately, the 
worthy Vicar has had justice done to him, by the trans- 
lation of M. Charles Nodier, who is well acquainted with 
the idom of English literature. 

GEOGNOSY OF PALESTINE. 

From the observations of Professor Hall, Dr Clarke, 

and other naturalists, it appears that Palestine is princi- 


pally composed of secondary limestone, intermingled with 
trap-rocks ; and the following, among other are 
illustrations of the truth of this position. The country 
between Jerusalem and Jaffa is of compact limestone ; 
the hill on which Nazareth is built is of a grey-coloured 
compact limestone ; the Field of Blood, mentioned by St 
Matthew, is of friable limestone; David’s Cave, men- 
tioned in 1 Samuel xxiv. appears to be situated in lime- 
stone; the Mount of Olives is of limestone, in part granu- 
lar; limestone occurs in the Valley of Jehosaphat ; the 
rocks around the Pool of Siloah are of limestone; a 
beautiful granular foliated limestone or marble occurs 
at the Grave of Lazarus; on Mount Zion, the rocks are 
of a conchoidal greyish siliceous limestone ; Mount Le- 
banon appears principally composed of limestone; Mount 
Carmel is interesting, on account of the large balls of 

uartz contained in the limestone—these balls have been 
described as petrified melons, but are merely of quartz, 
in a state of hornstone, and including layers of caleedony, 
and crystals of quartz ; all the rocks around Jerusalem 
are of compact limestone, and the numerous tombs in the 
neighbourhood of that city are also hewn in hard com- 
pact limestone ; Mount Tabor, Bethel, and Capernaum, 
also afford specimens of limestone.—Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal, 1826. 


VERSES ON CHRISTMAS, BY WORDSWORTH. 
—— But Christmas comes; and ere daylight dawns, you are 
awoke by the rejoicing music of all the village or the city bells, 
as it may be; and cannot help feeling that there is something 
holy in the remembrance of the time which does your spirit good. 
Who can read these verses of Wordsworth’s addressed to his 
brother, without feeling the truth of this ?—Howitt’s Rural Lift of 
England. 
TO THE REV. DR WORDSWORTH. 
The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 
While, smitten by the lofty moon, 
The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen, 
That overpowered their natural green. 
Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings ; 
Keen was the air, but could not freeze 
Nor check the music of their strings ; 
So stout and hardy were the band 
That seraped the chords with strenuous hand. 
And who but listened ?—till was paid 
Respect to every inmate’s claim ; 
The greeting given, the music played, 
In honour of each household name, 
Duly pronounced with lusty call, 
And * merry Christmas” wished to all ! 
O Brother! I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native hills ; 
And it is given thee to rejoice ; 
Though public care full often tills 
(Heaven only witness of the toil) 
A barren and ungrateful soil. 
Yet would that thou with me and mine, 
Hadst heard this never-failing rite ; 
And seen on other faces shine 
A true revival of the light— 
Which Nature and these rustic Powers, 
In simple childhood, spread on ours ! 
For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected, annual rounds, 
Whether the rich man’s sumptuous gate 
Call forth the unelaborate sounds, 
Or they are offered at the door 
That guards the dwelling of the poor. 
How touching, when at midnight sweep 
Snow-muffled winds, and all is dark, 
To hear—and sink again to sleep !. 
Or, at an earlier call, to mark, 
By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence. 
The mutual nod—the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er ; 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard, and heard no more : 
Tears brightened by the serenade, 
For infant in the cradle laid ! 
Ah! not for emerald fields alone, 
With ambient streams more pure and bright 
Than fabled Cytherea’s zone 
Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight, 
Is to my heart of hearts endeared 
The ground where we were born and reared ! 
Hail! ancient Manners! sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws ; 
Remnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws ; 
Hail, Usages of pristine mould, 
And ye, that guard them, Mountains old! 


COAL RAISED BY WATER. 


In the coal-pits in the parish of Dalmellington, Ayr- 
shire, a very ingenious plan for —_——_ has come into 
use. The pit is dug in the side of a hill, and has a small 
stream turned toits mouth. It is divided into two square 
compartments, to which water-tight boxes, partly open 
above, are fitted, and upon which the coal creels are placed. 
The full creels are raised by running a sufficient quantity 
of water into the box at the top, upon which the empty 
creel is placed. The water from the box by a 
valve in the bottom of it. This valve is opened by an iron 
peg fitted to it, striking against a stone at the bottom of 
the pit, and the water runs off into a level or tunnel to 
the stream at the foot of the hill. The motion is regu- 
lated by means of alever pressed upon the wheel over 
which the rope passes. The a tus is the simplest 
and safest possible, is with the test 
and has worked most successfully.— New istical Ac- 
count of Scotland. 


THE COBBLER OF MESSINA. 
AsovuT sixty years ago, an English miscellaneous writer 
gave an account of a remarkable character who some 
time previously had flourished at Messina in Sicily, and 
whose conduct presented an instance of a very peculiar 
lunacy, produced by flagrant depravity and universal 
corruption. This crazed being was an industrious me- 
chanie or cobbler, whose daily occupation gave him 
an opportunity of observing the general degeneracy of 
manners which prevailed around him, and a want of 
power or inclination in government to chastise offenders, 
Under the impulse of these convictions, and stimulated 
by a zeal which individuals cannot be too cautious how 
they indulge, he boldly resolved to take on himself the 
arduous task of a reformer. Having previously deter. 
mined, in his own mind, that the discase was spread too 
widely, and too deeply rooted to admit of palliative re- 
medies, and conscious that the verbal remonstrances of a 
man in his obscure rank would not only be ridiculed and 
disregarded, but draw down destruction on his head, he 
resolved to work on the fears of the wicked, and those 
who were inattentive to the voice of conscience, and fear- 
less of future punishment ; to terrify by instant visitation 
and signal destruction, from a quarter unknown, unseen, 
and which it would be out of their power to guard against 
or avoid. 

Providing himself with a short gun, which he loaded 
and concealed under his cloak, he sallied forth in dark 
evenings, and, as safe opportunities offered, dispatched 
incorrigible offenders, of various ranks, whose notorious 
enormities had long condemned them in the public opi- 
nion. In different parts of Messina, and in the course of 
a few months, many individuals were found shot, but 
their property untouched , usurers who had ruined thou- 
sands by extortion ; unjust, oppressive magistrates, who 
converted the laws of their country into instruments for 
gratifying avarice or revenge ; bad ministers, who had in- 
volved their countrymen in unnecessary war ; pretended 
patriots, who indiscriminately opposed and censured 
every measure of government, for the corrupt purpose of 
forwarding the interest of themselves and partisans, and 
ultimately succeeding to the places of those they abused. 
The general astonishment was considerable ; no consum- 
mate villain of consequence dared to walk the streets; 
it was in vain that guards and spies were employed to 
discover the murderer; his systematic caution eluded 
all the arts of the police; perhaps the great mass of 
people were not wholly displeased at the judicial and 
exemplary dispatch he made. After more than fifty of 
the worst men of the city had been put to death, with- 
out a single circumstance arising which could enable 
any one to guess by whom they were assassinated, the 
viceroy, thinking it necessary to exert himself in every 
possible way to discover the author, published a procla- 
mation, in which, after enlarging on the general terror 
and the melancholy catastrophes which had taken place, 
he offered a reward of ten thousand crowns, to any man 
who should apprehend, or be instrumental in apprehend- 
ing, the offender or offenders; the same sum and a free 
pardon were also offered to the person who actually com- 
mitted the murders in question, if he would confess them 
and the motives by which he was actuated. To render 
his sincerity unquestionable, the viceroy went publicly 
in procession, and with great pomp and splendour, to the 
cathedral; received the sacrament, and solemnly re- 
peated his promise at the altar, that he would strictly, 
and without mental reservation, perform his vow in every 
particular. The assassin having satisfied his zeal for jus- 
tice, and being willing to secure safety, as well as that in- 
dependence which he thought he deserved, immediately 
repaired to the palace, demanded an audience, and after 
strong assurances from the prince that he would reli- 
giously observe his oath, confessed himself the murderer 
of the persons who, at different times, had been found in 
the streets. The viceroy paused, and suppressing, as far 
as he was able, the strong emotions of horror and surprise 
which struggled in his breast, proceeded to argue with 
the reformer on the unjustifiable cruelty and irregularity 
of his proceeding in thus putting to death so many 
sons without judicial process. The mechanic defended 
his conduct on the. plea of justice, and ,the interests of 
morality and virtue ; insisted, that the characters of those 
he had destroyed were too notorious to require any legal 
trial; and concluded with severely reprimanding the chief 
magistrate for suffering so many bad men to live. The 
royal representative, whatever might be his inclination, 
religiously kept his word, paid the stipulated sum ; and 
as it was judged that Messina might not in every respect 
be a proper residence for the mechanic after what had 
happened, he embarked, with his family and effects, in a 
merchant ship bound to Genoa, and passed the remainder 
of his life in the territory of that republic—We give 
this curious story as it has been told, but cannot suffer it 
to pass without reprobating in the strongest manner the 
—— upon which the cobbler is said to have acted. 

o individual has a right to arrogate to himself the duty 
of punishing the wicked, which must be left to regular 
tribunals. As in all cases, the person who is here spoken 
of, was deficient in omniscience to render his decisions 
unerring ; he was not able to dive, like Him to whom all 
hearts are open, into the deep-seated motives of human 
action. It is not probable that he had entirely banished 
from his heart those malignant and base ons, which 
are sometimes concealed under the of patriotism 
and public spirit ; passions which, with all our efforts, we 
find it extremely difficult to shake off, whilst we continue 
in these tenements of clay. 

[From the Lounger’s Commonplace Book, an amusing 
miscellany just reprinted and published. } 
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